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‘are in all parties of much moment, who injure the | 
| cause by their well-meant but over-strained exertions | 
,to do good. Some are violent, and others are vis- 
| ionary, upon both sides, and these classes are equal- 

ly i adapted to convince of concilite. But in 
| cool reasoning—among uncommitted spectators and 
/auditors—there is no necessity of confounding the 
ubsalute merits of a system with the mere manner 
of those who discuss thern. Setting aside, then, the 
| extggerated calculations of friend and fue alike, let 
| us judge the Colonization Society, so far as there | 
_ may be oceasion to judge it at all,—not by common 
| conversation or speeches at conventions, nor even 
| by indiscriminate reference to the pages of its au- 
| thorized Repository ;—but by facts and principles, 
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them. The least we-can do, it would seem, is to 
suffer any to exercise this charity who choose to do 
so. ‘The expense and trouble, to say nothing of op- 
probrium and opposition, constitute guaranty enough 
of their dizinterestedness, at least ; and let the other / 
part—the objects of this churity—be equally free to 
accept or refuse it, ‘They have a right to be the 
sole Judges, if they are ot, in fact, the best, of their | 
own business, 

The writer says, they are, almost to a man, op- 
posed to the project of emigration, Now, if this 
were true, it js clear there would be no farther oc- | 
casion for anxiety among the opponents of Coloni- | 
zation. It is not pretended that the Society uses | 
force to effect emigration. It is expressly adiitted 
that they do not. Whet more, then, can be done? | 





a MAES gy | —by the system itself, and by its history. 

Joseph . Lovejoy Pp tL d But let not our readers anticipate an elaborate in- 
Nathan Winslow or a, ; /quiry into the strength of all the positions which 

NEW-HA MPSHIRE. _have been urged against the institution. We do not 
Rufus E. Cutler Exeter. | even intend to wake out an entire exposition in fa- 
David Campbell Acworth. | vor of it. ‘This, were it necessary, would be incon- 

MASSACHUSETTS. | sistent with the proper limits of a magazine essay. 
Harvey Kimball Amesbury. | Our intention, therefore, is only to show that sever- 
Charles Whipple N ewburyport. | al of the statements of the writer in this case, to say 
Jenjamin Colman Salem. | the least, admit of some deubt ; and that the argu- 
Edward Johnson Lynn. ments built upon them, of course, admit of some | 
Richard Johnson New- Bedford. | controversy. 


Nantucket. 


Edward J. Pompey 
Fall River. 


He begins by numbering among the doctrines of 
Jauies Anthony 


| the Society, that Africa, and rot America, is the 


VERMONT. | native country of negroes born in this hemisphere. 
’ \ we . . hep ° . 
John F. McCollam Castleton. | Taking it for granted that something like this has | 
{ 


RHODE-ISLAND. been said by somebody upon some occasion, and 


also 


1s it not clear, that, if the Society transports ouly | 
voluntary emigrants, and none such are to be found, | 
it will at least do very little hann? Bat we regard | 
this statement as a strong exaggeration. It is suid in | 
support of it, that, at all the recent conventions of | 
the free blacks, they hare passed resolutions to “this | 
effect, and * some ef then have declared that they 
will hold all who may consent to embark for 
Africa as traitors.’ This, in our opinion, only 
goes to show that some of the free blacks, like 
many of their white fellow. citizens, are opposed to 
the scheme in question; and they not only havea | 
| right to be so opposed, but such might naturally be 
| expected to be the case, Usanimity of opinion up- 
oy this subject, however desirable it uy be, and 
however reasonable it may appear to the friends of 
colonization, would cectainly be a matter to be 
wondered at. We need not enlarge on the com- 
mon-place observation, that popular questions of 


we repay the debt which has so long been due them.’ 


| misfortune to their natine shures 2’ 


* And though we may not live to see the day when 
the sons of Africa shall have returned to their na- 
tive soil,” &c. 

‘To found in Africa an empire of christians and 
republicans ; to reconduct the blacks to their native 
land,’ &c. ‘ 

* Who would not rejoice to see our country libe- 
rated from her black populatien? Who would not 
participate in any efforts to restore those children of 


‘The colored population of this country can nev- 
er rise to respectability here ; in their native soil 
they can.’ 

‘The only remedy afforded is, to colonize them 
in their mother country.’ 

‘ They would go to that home from which they 
have been long absent.’ 

‘Shall we . . retain and foster the alien ene- 
mies 2° 

‘ Be all these benefits enjoyed by the African race 
under the shade of their native pals.’ 

‘ We have a numerous people, who, though they 
are among us, are not of us.’ 

* Amoug us is a growing population of strangers.’ 

‘Tt will furnish the means of granting to every 
African exile among us a happy home in the land 
of his fathers.’ 

* Africa is indeed inviting her Jong exiled children 
to return to her bosom.’ 


Nothing could be more invidious or absurd than 
the foregoing representation, ‘The great mass of our 
colored population were born in this country. ‘This 
is their native soil ; here they first saw the light of 


Henry E. Benson Providence. supposing that more enemies than advocates 
Alfred Niger . + - ; “e have been made for the institution by the expression 
CONNECTICUT. of such views, the only inference is, in the language 
John Wm. Creed New-Haren. | of the writer, that it was ‘ extremely bad policy.’ 
William Saunders Hartford. And so also many of the attacks which are daily 
Rev. Jehiel C. Beman Middletown. made upon slavery and slaveholders are extremely 
William Harris Norwich. | bad policy. But does that fact go to prove that the | 
William Anderson Wise Eoddiae: | opponents of slavery are in the wrong, OF the sup- | 
William Condol Lyme. porters of it in the right?) We think not. It only 


proves that a good cause may sutler in rash hands. 


NEW-YORK. . ; 
But we do not admit with the writer, that America 


Philip A. Bell New-York City. 


: is as much the country of the blacks, bond or free, 
George Hogarth Brooklyn. . : , / : = 

ey . as itis ours. We do not admit, that if the slaves of 
Charles Marriott Hudson. rere teach cence So tes 
Nathaniel Blount Peliohnsibaks abana, becoming free, should insist upon sending 
4 eae 4Ib § fryer their former masters back to Europe, ‘ this would 
Joha my rolata aera only be reversing the position of thefolonization 
arte oats onsce Elmira. Society.’ This is our eountry, indead, by birth ; 
Josion, (rreen tae Rochester. but it became our ancestors’ by adoption. ‘They 
El, Hazzard Buffalo. were voluntary emigrants, as are the tens of thous- 
Erwin Sacket Watertown. ands, who come among us, every year and every | 


Isaac Griffin Saratoga. 
DELAWARE. 


Abraham D. Shad Wilmington. 


mouth, from other portions of the continent and 
from most of the kingdoms of Europe. But the an- 
cestors of the blacks, and they alone, came here by 


NEW-JERSEY. compulsion. They and their descendants have re- above. ‘To speak in moderate terms, they indicate 

J. Statia ‘ Newark. mained here by compulsion. Most of them have | extraordinary passion, and a disposition to use 
Abner H. Francis Trenton. lived and died inslavery. A small proportion, some- | all the force they are masters of for retaining in 
PENNSYLVANIA, thing like one in six or seven at the present time,have, | this country the free blacks who are desirous of 

Joseph Cassey Philadelphia. by various means and in vurious places, become free, | leaving it. But, as we have said before, the vio- 
Joseph Sharpless “6 ‘These only, we conceive, can with any pretext of jus- | lence of partizans proves little ar nothing, though it 
J. B. Vashon Pittsburg. ti-e,be said to have adopted this country as their own. | generally creates and sometimes seems to authorize 
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But the trath is, they have aot been at liberty to do 
ithat. State after state is, at this very time, driving 
lthem from place to place, as fast as they become 
| free, with the express purpose of forcing them into 


Harrisburg. 

Jennerville. 

Carlisle. 
Lewistown. 


James P. Whipper Pottsville. other states as a refuge ; and the latter, on the other 
OHIO hand, are taking or gust take corresponding meas- 

. “Ciaes . ‘S ally vigorous character, for keeping 
George Cary Clicinaatt lures of an equally vigorous character, for keeping 


| thern out. 
country as we do? We venture to assert, on the 
contrary, that a great portion of those who are safe- 
ly located in the states which at present tolerate 
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in such section as they flee to, for want of means 
and opportunity to abandon a country which they 
would gladly abandon if they could, or which, at 


William B. Sowler 





some power of choosing is allowed thei. 





comes in: and upon this principle it is that they 
have enabled more than twe thousand individual 
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le, is now ‘ 
‘That these two thousand, or that the great body of 


the free colored population at large, Jove the coun- 
try * which disowns, contemns and oppresses thein,’ 
:uay fairly admit of so wach doubt as to justify ask- 
ing thein the question. ‘That they are disow ned, 
and contemned, and oppressed,—that they are 
‘thrust forth as aliens and outcasts,’ from a large 
number of the large states,—and that where they 
are generally native,—adimits of ao doubt. Under 
these circumstances, is it not merciful, as well as 
just, to give them the power as well as the liberty to 
adopt freely a residence of their own? ‘This is the 
only thing proposed. The Seciety, as the writer 
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amongst those who, in igno- 


Fance or in guilt, have euiploved their littl 2 | honestly allows, do not wish to remove any free ne- 
flict ployed their little day in in- i gro by force, * whether of arms or law.’ ‘They 


ne mise 
we pon mankind.’——DyMonDd’s Essays. | only offer hisn the opportunity of throwing off the 
thraldom which the law at present imposes. ‘They 
few weeks | dy not make it necessary for him to emigrate to a- 
publishing a paper in the | nother continent ; they take away, as far as they 
agizine for April, purporting to be | can, the necessity of his remaining in this. 

10 @ Writer, We have said but little of the disadvantages and 
January, mortification ander which the free blacks notoriously 
of the re labor, wherever in this coantry their presence is tol- 
| erated at all. 
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romise, a 
since, P ae 


we Commence 
Ne ¥-England M 
a reply iodi 
Ply who, in the same periodical for 
ably exposed the inefficiency and injustice 
érican Colonization Society. 
we From_the New-Enygland Magazine. 
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anuary fast 
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iter in the New-Fngland Magazine for | 
under the head affixed to this article, 
ain statements and arguments which 


CSErVe , - 
° holice for nore rensons than one. They 
re both more J 


the Ope 


nade ce So ‘ > 
ae too, the Colonization Society is aware of 


Ciéty has lhe. ; . 
Pee isbeen obliged te encounter, and are, of | removal and freedoin tw this most unfortunate 
se, 


hoth more suscepti 

- BUS . i +] 
an HOSW or, p Mle and 
éd on 
- = a has been quite as often guided by zeal | 
te 'Y knowledge ; and we take this fitting occasion 
Otmake the same rei: 
question. There are 


more worthy of | class of our fellow creatures, 


Can these people be said to possess this | 


them, are not virtually free to make choice of their | 


are compelled by legislative enactments, in the first 
‘j hey | 
are then compelled, in the second place, to remain | 


any rate, they cannot be said to have adopted, until | 


Now here it is that the Colonization Society | 


free blacks,--so called,—to transport themselves to | ve a A Pa ey 
as v | K , ‘pende y ol the evidence which it r~ | 
the African shore. ‘These wen were glad to go, but, | know, (independently of the evidence which it fur | 


without charitable assistance, were utterly unable. | 


It is sutticsent to observe in this con- 
|nexion, for the present, that these disadvantages, 
land these mortifications,—independently of the ac- 
| tual legislative restraints already referred to,—are 
amply sulficient to raise a presumplion, @ privri, 
i that they would be rid of them if they could. ‘This, 
It isa 
‘anatter of universal comment ; and this alone, we 
ore Gandid and mcre cleur than most of | conceive, would be enough to justify, and far more 
sition has been, which the Colonization So- | than justify, the tendering of the means of 


Unfortunate, we say, 
Much of this Opposition, we are inclin- | for no man pretends to charge this state of things 
upon them as their own fault. It woold be our 
tuult, however, if, when the means of relieving 


irk of the other party in the | thei stand ready at our hands, or might Le eusily 
many individuals in it, as there sought out, we should make bo movement to use 


any moment always give rise to parties. We need 
not ailude to the great pains which some of our own 
| cilizens,—sincere and heaevolent men, we have no 
| doubt,—have taken and are tuking to promote this 
| division of opinion. It is suflicient to suggest that 
the Colonization Sosiety expect opposition, howev- 
| er much they regret it, from all classes. The effects 
of it, like that of discussion generally, may even be 
beneficial to them at present, and stil! more so here- 
| after, when the truth shall be fairly arrived at. 

But, be that as it uy, the essential character of 
their scheme remains the same. We should add 
that the propartion of (ge free blacks who favor the 
society, vid would ve Yad to vvetl themselves of its 
| aid, is none the sinaller and none the less respecta- 
| ble,—at all events, none the less objects of charity, 
—because they call no conventions and pass no res- 
olutions. ‘That those who have taken this course 
might have done better, appeared safficiently, we 
think, from the tenor of their resolutions, as cited 


| a presumption, that they age either ignorant or 
desperate, and perhaps both, © 

| So tnnch for the writer's proof of his statement 
| that the free blacks are, almost to a man, opposed 
| to the project of emigration. Some of them, no 


heaven, and inhaled the breath of life ; here they 
have grown from infancy to manhood and old age ; 
from these shores they have never wandered ; they 
are the descendants of those who were forcibly torn 
from Africa two centuries ago ; their fathers assisted 
in breaking the yoke of British oppression, and a- 
chieving that liberty which we prize above all price ; 
and they cherish the strongest attachment to the 
land of their birth. Now, as they could not have 
been born in tivo countries, wnd as they were cer- 
tuily born here, it follows that Africa is not their 
native home, and, consequently, that the Society 
has dealt in romance, or something more culpable, 
in representing them as strangers and aliens. It 
might as rationally charge them with being natives 
of Asia or Europe, er with having descended from 
the regions of the moon. 
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But, it seems, ‘some of them have declared that 
they will hold all who may consent to embark for 
Africa as traitors.” The Cherokees have adopted a 
similar course. ‘The Cherokees have done right— 
the free blacks have done wrong ! 

We do not believe that the true condition of the 
settlers at Liberia is understood in this country. If 
this writer could see a few of the letters which have 
been received from some of the emigrants, he would 
not assert in so positive a manner that they are all 
satisfied with their present situation, or that they ex- 
press no wish to return. The colony, we tryst, is 
gradually improving ; but we have little faith in the 
wonderful stories of its success which are trumpeted 
throughout the country. 





INTERESTING LETTER. 

LAWRENCEBURGH, (Indiana,) May 8, 1832. 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Dear Str—I have had it in contemplation, for 
soine time, to address you a line; and [I now sit 
down to do so. If L could at all express myself as 
I feel, it would be no difficulty for me to write, 
Born a slave, and retained gs such antil 1 was twen- 
ty-two years old, it will be seen at once that I can- 
not communicate my thoughts very correctly, on 
paper, or otherwise. There is no colored man, [ 
think, in the United States, more alive to the wel- 
fare of the colored population than lam. There is 
no man feels more sensibly than I do, our degra- 
dation in this our native land. ‘There is no man 
wou'd do more, were it in ny power, to increase 
our respectability and usefulness. But it is no mat~ 
ter what exertions we ourselves may make, or those 
| of others that may be made for us; we are met 
on the threshold by a popular, rich aud influential 
class, the Colonizationists, and told that this is not 
our native land—that here we cannot rise to respec- 
tubility—we mugt.go to Africa before we can be re- 
specied, &c. &c. Now this I do not believe ; on- 
less they can, indeed, make it appear that we are 


whose prejudices know no bounds do assert this, 
but the considerate know better—J for my own 
part and that of my colored brethren, under the 
same circumstances, acknowledge no natural in- 
Seriority. 





Now mark the flippant evasion of the writer in 
the magazine—‘ Taking it for granted that some- 
thing like this has been said by somebody upon 
some occasion, the only inference is, it is extremely 
bad policy ” ! 


tempts to prove by a course of special pleading, 
that ‘America is moé as much the country 
of the blucks, bond or free, as it is ours’! 
This position he sustains, first, by showing that this 





doubt, are opposed to it. Some are opposed to this 
particular project, and in favor of the Canadian or 
the Haytien, or some other. ‘The Colonization So- 
ciety does not expect to be without rivals any more 
than without enemies. Its very success has had the 
effect to increase the number of both. But what is 
the evidence against this statement? ‘Lhe writer 
must be aware that a small part of it only consists 
| in the fact stated by himself, that two thousand em- 
igrants have actually gone to Africa under the aus- 
pices of this odious institation, from this country of 
their ‘love.’ There is every reason to believe that 
these men are satisfied with their present situation, 
Not only have they not returned, and expressed no 
wish to return, but they have declared their deter- 
mination to remain, and to use all the little influ- 
ence they possess to induce others to follow their 
exatuple. Tw be continued. 
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REMARKS. 
| The writer of the above article, we happen to 


nishes,) has very limited information us to the merits 
cr demerits of the Colonization Society. His reply 
was the offspring of the researches of a few days, 
and is not, therefore, the resuit of familiar wcquaiit- 


ance or long cherished affection. Hence it seems 


to us rather immodest for him to charge the oppos- 
ers of the Society ‘as often guided by zeal as by 
knowledge.’ We repeat the charge which we unde 


on the appearance of his paper: he is cittier pro- 


foundly ignorant of the ground upon which the op- 
position to the Society is predicated, or else he pur- 
posely and wisely avoids an examination of it. 

The Society aims at the otter expulsion of our 
colored population :. but in order to wipe off the re- 
proach due to this violent separation, it was neces- 
sary to find some pretext that would not only seem 
to jufiify but confer credit upon the measure. Ac- 
cording'y, the Society has constantly represented the 
people of color as aliens and foreigners, who, east 
upon our shores by a cruel fatality, were sighing to 
return to their native land! * Poor anfortunate ex- 
iles |! ’—how touching the appeal, how powerful the 
inotive to assist, how likely to excite the cowpassion 
of the pation! Such was, and is, and is hkely to 
be, the artifice resorted to, in order to cover ‘a base 
conspiracy, and give popularity to one of the wild- 
est and most disgracelul crusades the world has ever 
witnessed. Let the following evidence suilice, ex- 
tracted from the volumes of the African Repository : 

* At no very distant period, we should sev all the 
free colored people in our land transferred to their 
own country.’ 

© Let us send them back to their native land.’ 

‘ By returning them to their von ancient land 
of Aftica, improved in Knowledge and jn civilization, 





| sion’ '—secondlv, that most of the blacks * have liv- 
| 
| 


country ‘ became our ancestors’ by adoption,’ but 
‘ the ancestors of the blacks came here by compul- 


ed and died in slavery ’ !—and lastly, that the free 
If the 


country in which men were born, and from which 


blacks are persecuted from state to state! 


they have never removed, be not their native coun- 
iry, We are puzzied to perceive what constitutes 
nativity, or how a land which they never beheld 
can be iheir legitimate home, or how a people 
low-countrywen. If foreigners may, after a short 
residence among us, be naturalized and recognized 
as citizens, surely they should be at least as favora- 
bly regarded who had their bith among us. 

| ‘fo say that * the Colonization Society comes in’ 
}to rescue the free blacks from their persecutors is 





any thing but the truth ; for, by its scandalous tis- 
| representations, defamatory allegations and vile doc- 
| trines, itis stivring up in all parts of the country a 
| demon-spirit against this unfortunate class, and re 
| joicing in the savage, sunguinary enactinents which 
have been recently passed ut the south for ‘their ex- 
pulsion, It is constantly shouting, ‘ Mad dog !’ and 
| Jeaving others to despatch the victiin. 
This writer could not have examined the file of 
the Liberator for J831, which he borrowed of us, 
lor he would not have expressed a doubt in relation 
to the attachment of the free blacks to this country. 
That file contained their sentiments in opposition to 
the Colonization Society expressed unanimously in 
public convocation in New-York, Baltunore, Wash- 
ington, Brooklyn, Boston, Hariford, New-Haven, 
Cotumbia, Nantucket, Pittsburgh, W iminglon, Flare 
risburg, Rochester, Providence and Trenton, to 
which list way be added Rictinond, Philadelphia, 
Lyme, Lewisiown, and New-Bedford ; and in ail 
their resolutions and addresses the strongest love is 
expressed even for the country * which disowns, 





contemmns and oppresses them ’—for they believe 
‘that ultimately justice will prevail over prejudice. 
‘Lhey evince the same * extraordinary passion,” and 
speak with the same ‘ violence of purtizans,’ us the 
Cherokees have done against the expulsive ueusures 
of Georgia. 

‘ It is not pretended that the Society uses force to 
effect emigration, we are told. We assert that it 
does use force—not naked physical force, but 4a 
furce more dreadful in the shape of moral defa- 
mation and relentless prejudice ; in branding the flee 
blacks asa seditious, lazy, thievish class, and pro- 


claiming their everlasting degradation in this country. 





The writer imperatively asserts, and gravely at. | 


whose language they cannot speak ean be their fel-| 


To the Colonizationists I say, as did a couple of 
men of old, who were going about preachizg a cer- 
tain doctrine, which was very offensive to many, 
and so much so at a certain city, that they were 
caught and many stripes laid on them—cast into the 
inner prison, and their feet made fust in the stocks ; 
but ut midnight they prayed and sang praises to 
(sod, and there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundation of the prison was shaken, and the fetters, 
too, were shaken off the prisoners’ feet. This a~ 
| larmied the jailer exceedingly, and all concerned; and 
| in the morning the magistrates sent the serjeants, 
saying, let these men go. But when Paul (who 
knew as much of the taw as any of them) heard 
this, he said—* They have beaten us openly, un- 
condemned, being Romans, and have cast us into 
| prison ; and now do they thrust us oat privily? 
| Nay, verily, but let them come themselves, and 
feich us out.’ 

We, the colored people, were thrust here open- 
ly, uncondemned, being freemen. Here we were, 
aud are beaten and“being beat. Here we have la- 
bored ages for the lordly white man exclusively. 
Here we have lost millions of gallons of sweat in 
his service, and thousands of gallons of blood by his 
whip. Here we were and are degraded ; and now 
they wish to cast us off—expatriate us! with all 
possible odium ! and degrade usa thousand times 
worse in the sequel than in the beginning. We 
cannot, upon the principle of justice, receive our 
rights any where else but here, and here we will 
ultimately have them. 

if we do leave our country, we will go where we° 
please in * pursuit of happiness.’ We have f-lled 
almost all the forest that is felled in the south, anda 
deal elsewhere. We have cultivated, and do culi- 
vate the fields of the south, and much elsewhere. 
The annual millions of exports from the south, and 
part of the west, in cotton, rice, hemp and tobacco, 
are, L might say, exclusively the labor of our hands. 
Is it unreasonable, afier all this accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the whites, that here we 
we should be men—be respected? My heart sick- 
ens when I reflect, that thousands of men calling 
themselves philanthropists, republicans, nay more, 
christians, can entertain the feclings and views they 
do towards the colored man, 

There are a few among as who will crouch to 
the white man, and feel uo disposition to have their 
condition made better ; and who think they are fill- 
ing the place for which they were created. For 
such beings [um truly sorry—sorry to think there 
should be any in his native land willing to acknowl- 
edge himself unfit to be a man—unfit to stand op in 
all the excellencies of harman natare. If he has any 
intelligence, he is a miscreant, and is unworthy to 
live any where. I shou!d consider myself offending 
God, if 1 harbored such a feeling. 

But after all, if we cannot attain to respectability 
in our own country, f feel thankful to a kind God 
that there are others asylums besides that of Liberia, 
where the colored man can stand in all the dignity 
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THE LIBERATOR. 














of human nature—I n.ean Canada and Mexico ; 
though, [ mast say, my expectations of the colony 
in Upper Canada were never sanguine. Upper Can- 
ada is too small to receive us as a people, and its 
contiguity to the United States, in case ofa war with 
Great Britain, would render our situation extremely 

unpleasant, and especially if the American troops 
were to invade it, as they would do. These objec- 
tions do not apply to the republic of Mexico. That 
republic, we know, is as extensive as our own, pnd 
alihough at a greater distanee than Canada, yet it is 
near enough. IT have long wondered why it is that | 
my colored brethren do not turn their attention to 
that republic. There there is no distinction of col- 
or in politics or Jaw. It seems to me that the 
Province of Texas, in that republic, must attract the 
attention of my colored brethren in these States. 
It is said to contain nearly, or altogether, 300,000 
square miles. If this is the case, then, if I recollect 
rightly, it will make six states as large as New- 
York, Of the salubrity of a vast portion of it I am 
well satisfied ; and J have no doubt but that it is by 
far the most fertile portion of North America. 
Land, too, is to be had upon the most favorable 
terins—40 cents per acre, on a credit of six years— 
so that 40 dollars will purchase 100 acres ; and if it 
were to be paid annually, it would only amount to 
six dollars, sixty-six and two thid cents per year. 
Nothing keeps me from that country but a total loss 
of health for many years, and consequently abject 
poverty. I have seen persons who have travelled | 
pretty extensively in it, and from their report it is | 








certainly a desirable part of the world to live in. IT} 
cannot help thinking you are in possession of mach 
correct information in relation to the republic of | 
Mexico. If so, I should be glad if you would lay it 
before your readers. 

I am heartily satisfied with the course and abili- 


ties of the Liberator. I pray heaven’s King to 


strengthen your hands in the righteous cause. It is 
extremely unpopular, but it is good. Just 1800 


years ayo there was a personage engaged ina yreat- 
er cause than ours. His was sealed with his heart’s 
blood. He did not falter nor give it up until it was 
triumphantly established upon principles which can- 
not be destroyed. May we be enabled through His | 
I had | 
rather be a disciple of His, than to roll in the luxu- 
ry and splendor of all the slavites and their apoio- 
gists in the world. It is a time of trouble, perplexi- 
ty and darkness ; and whither shall we flee for suc- 
cor? We must lay our complaints at the feet of 
Him who hears not as man ; we must acknowledge 
our sins and forsake them, and ask their forgiveness 
of God, and he will sustain us in «ll our tribulation. 
It is true, he tay suffer as to be trodden under foot 


grace to follow his example in all things. 


for a time yet to come ; but as with ancient Israel, 
80 with us—we will yet triumph over all our ene- 
™M evs. 
many—a time when the hearts of many are failing ; 
bat I can see through the vista of tine when all the 
mountiins of prejudice will be swept away ; when 
we shall be esteemed not uecording to color, bat 


L know it is a time of hopeless darkness to 


meri/, the only standard by which any man vught 


to be measured. IT am sure our cause is founded 
upon the eterna! principles of righteousness and jus- 


tice, and, consequently, God and His Son are on 


| sale. 





our side. Under a e¢onviction of this kind, what 
ought to be feared? Nothing. Let us acquit our- 
selves like men and fight down all opposition, not 
with the sword of steel, but with that of justice and | 
truth, and success will be ours. 

The most strenuous eflorts are making all over 
the country by the colonizationists to prejudice the 
public mind more and more against as, and ne | 
where is it so active as in the pulpit. Collections | 
will be made on the 4th July next, throughout the 
country, in aid of their scheme ; and what ought | 
I do hope and trast 


| 


we, the colored people, to do? 
that it will be a day set apart by us for humiliation, | 
prayer and fusting for ourselves, our enemies and all 
mankind. 

If this meets your views, I could wish yeu to rec- 


ommend it through the Liberator. | am sure we 
could not spend the day so well any where else. I 


unother con- 


soon have 
I do hope they will tarn 
Certainly a large 


see that our brethren will 
vention in Philadelphia. 

their attention towards Mexico. 
amount of correct information, in relation to that 
country, can be obtained. If you have not yet 
thoaght mach about it, [ wish you would, and if 
you attend the Philadelphia convention, you can 
have a good opportunity of letting the convictions of 
I hope that the convention 
May wisdom 


your inind be known. 
may be productive of mach good, 
and moderation guide their deliberations. 


RICHAKD MORAN. 





THE NATION’S CURSE. 

That there is a curse—a withering, blasting, tre- 
mendous curse— fastened on the heart’s core of this 
great nation, every pious and intelligent mind must 
admit. Not a day passes—not a paper is put forth 
to the world, as devoted to the interests of the general 
commonwealth— but what the evidences of increas- | 
ed and increasing conviction on this subject, are 
made fully apparent. Concealment can no longer | 
nurse the infernal sin of Slavery in secret and secur- 
ity. The blood which that moral incubus has suck- | 
ed from the vitals of many a murdered victim, has 
re-written its eharscter and tendency in the gory 
drops, before those who have eyes to bebold the one, | 
and hearts to dare the counteraction ofthe other. A | 
question—big with impart as the present and eter- | 
nal interests of unborn millions can make it—is now 
rising up on the popular breath, and, wafted along | 
by the plumes of the Genius of Liberty, it demands 
a hearing from every American ear: a question, be | 
it remembered, which can never be silenced, until 
it is effectually answered ! 

How strange does it appear to the Christian, who | 
loves his God and country, whether born south or | 
north of the Potowac, that this query, involving as 
it does such momentous and enduring considerations, | 


should continue to be hid in darkness, and precluded 
from investigation, anid the light and inquiry of the 
present day ! We thank Heaven, however, that 
the period seems to be rapidly hastening on, when 
the people of the United States are to think, and 
sperk and write, as with the several abilities they 
may possess and manifest, of an evil which must be | 
met, and, in some way or oiber, forever eradicated 
from among os. Put no more now. On this start- 
ling theme, a3 in all others yet publicly alluded to, 
we shall speak ‘THe TRUTH—1N Love,’ and 
bide the issue.—- Zhe World. 





The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued 
cheerfulness ; her estate is like that of things in the 
regions ubove the moon, always clear and serene. | 








CHLOE AND HER PLAYMATES TAKEN CAPTIVE BY THE SLAV&-DLALERS. 





MEMOIR OF CHLOE SPEAR. 

In our 19th number, we mentioned this little 
work, which has recently been published by James 
Loring, 132, Washington-street, in terms of appro- 
bation, and promised some extracts in a subsequent 
paper. The avails of the copy-right will be devot- 
ed to the benefit of Schools in Aftica. Chloe was a 
native of Africa, and kidnapped with several others 
in early childhood. She was landed at Philadel- 
phia ; but in consequence of her being the smallest 


_ of the lot, and sick, she did not meet with a ready 


Her purchaser was a Mr B. of Boston, whith- 
Some knowledge of her life 
may be obtained from the following extracts : 


er she was brought. 


‘It was close personal instruction that she 
neeced, to discover to her the beauty of re- 
ligion, and her condition as a sinner. This 
she did not receive. But, being favored by 
the munificent Author of her existence, with 
superior intellectual powers, which, if culti- 
vated, would have raised her above many of 
a different complexion; when, (as she was 
accustomed to do,) she went to conduct the 
children of the family to, and from scHoot, 
she discovered that they were obtaining 
something of which she remained ignorant. 
This excited an inclination to learn to read, 
and after becoming a little acquainted with 
the school-mistress, who, it would seem, 
manifested some sympathy for the enslaved 
youth, she ventured to express her desire. 

How to accomplish her object, was a ques- 
tion which required consideration. She 
was aware that it would not do to make 
known her wishes at home, and she could 
nut attend at the regular school hours, both 
for want of time, and because the children 
would expose the fact to their parents, But 
after some reflection, an expedient was de- 
vised that promised success. ‘So,’ said 
Chioe, ‘I ask de Mistress how much she hab 
week to teach me such time | get when 
school out, and my work done? She say, 
“ five copper,” * so she would clialk down 
mark, how many day I go, till make a week. 
She say too, [ mus bring book.’ 

To these conditions she agreed, as she 
occasionally received small presents of mon- 
ey from visiters at the house of her master. 

Deligited with the prospect, she hasten- 
ed to a bookseller’s shop, and desired him 
to sell her a book. He asked, what book ? 
She answered that she did not know; she 
wanted a book. He asked what money she 
had brought? §..e did not know this neith- 
er, but showing him her piece of silver, he 
found it to be a twenty-cent piece, Wheth- 
er the bookseller willingly tuck advantage 


of her ignorance, or whether he supposed 


she was sent to purchase a book of that 
value, we cannot decide ; but he gave her 
a Psalter, which contained the Psalms, 
rroverbs, and our Lord’s Sermon on the 


mount. An unsvitable book indeed, in which 
) to teach an untutored African her alphabet! 


but this event Chloe afterwards had occa- 
sion to review as a peculiar providence. 

By diligence in her domestic avocations, 
and so much application to study as circum. 
stances would permit, she learned her let- 
ters, and became quite interested in attempt- 
ing to spell She kept the book secreted 
in her pocket, and whenever she had a few 
moments leisure, she would take it out and 
try to spella word. While thus engaged 


| one day, her master discovered the book in 


her hand, and inquired what she was doing. 
She told the truth, and this led to a full dis- 
closure of the case. He angrily forbade 


| her going again to the school-mistress for 


instruction, even under penalty of being 
suspended by her two thumbs, and severely 
whipped ; he said it made negroes saucy to 
know how to read, &c. ; 

This was truly an afflictive stroke to poor 
Chloe, but she was obliged to submit as well 
as she could, and altogether to desist from 
going to school. She however did her book 
under her pillow, and when not likely to be 
detected, she used to labor over it, and strive 
to remember what she. had Jearned, and to 
find out as much as she could herself; and 


| years afterward, even late in life, she fre- 


quently spoke of it as a striking providence, 
thatthe first verse she was able to spell 
out, so as to understand it, was Psalm xxxv. 


| 1. * Plead my cause,O Lord, with them 


that strive with me: fight against them that 
fight against me.” She had gathered some 
ideas of a Supreme Being. and had imbibed 
a sort of confidence in his justice ; and feel- 
ing herself unjustly treated by man, she 
found some consolation in the hope of re- 
dress from a higher Power, still longing for 
release by death. As she progressed in 
spelling, she perceived that her own feelings 
were expressed in other passages, particu- 
larly Psalm Ixxi, 4. ‘ Deliver me, O my 


* This was previous to the coinage of cents. 





God, out of the hand of tae wicked, out of 
the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man.’ 
By these things she was led to believe, 
that a kind Providence had placed the scrip- 
‘tures of truth in her way, to be a comfort 
to her, even in that durk state. Had it 
“been a common speliing-book, instead of a 
Psalter, she could not have derived this ad- 
vantage. The spelling-books of that day, 
it is well known, differed widely in point of 
religious instruction, from those of a morc 
recent date, Few, if any portions of scrip- 
|ture were inserted. Had it even been oth- 
erwise, those of which she here speaks, are 
less adapted to such a work, than many oth- 
ers. We may therefore safely conclude 
with her, that it was providential. 

‘She was ardently attached to the peo- 
ple of God, of whatever denomination, and 
rejoiced to associate with them in his wor- 
ship. Particularly was she delighted with 
the little social meetings held at private 
houses, where the religious experiences of 
Christians were often made a topic of con- 
versation, and in which she found her own 
exercises more fully developed, than she 
herself was capable of expressing them : 
and she formed the resolution, that if, in the 
course of Providence, she should ever be 
permitted to have a home of her own, she 
would open her doors for such purposes.’ 


By the most untiring industry and careful econo- 
my, she was enabled to realize the earnest desire 
of her heart, namely, the possession of a little 
habitation which she could call her own—for which 
she paid $700. * Her doors were opened for reli- 
gious meetings, and many, not only of her own col- 
or, but also of other friends, found it pleasant and 
profitable to visit their widowed sister Chlee, and 
hold converse with her upon those things which re- 
late to another and a better world.’ 

* Her person was rather above the com- 
mon size; her countepance open, and inter- 
esting ; her disposition placid and cheerful, 
thongh at a great remove from levity. Her 
language was extremely broken; so much 
so, that she could never pronounce many 
words which are in quite common use. In 
attempting sometimes to speak. and perceiv- 
ing by a restrained smile on the counten- 
ances of those present, that she was incor- 
rect, she wonld very pleasantiy laugh at 
herself, with a view to give others an op- 
portunity to do so, without the fear of hurt- 
ing her feelings. 

A disposition to forgive injuries, was also 
a prominent feature in her character, Of 
this, a single anecdote is sufficient.—She 
had experienced from an individual, some 
treatment, not altogether so kind as she had 
reason te expect. He subsequently became 
sensible of his error, and spoke to her on 
the subject. The readiness she instantly 
manifested for a reconciliation, produced a 
degree of surprise, which he could aot easi- 
ly conceal. ‘ Brudder,’ said she, ‘ don’t you 
know, when any body bow to me, I always 
diop ?’—courtseying down to the ground 
to express her meaning, viz. that she was 
willing to take ‘the lowest place.’ 

She was kird and benevolent to the poor 
and distressed. Whenever objects of char- 
ity were presented, her hand was open for 
their relief. Indeed, she measured her per- 
sonal expenses in view of the necessities of 
others, and used to say, she never felt * stan- 
gy,’ only when she was procuring something 
for herself. She would then economize, that 
she might always have something to impart 
to such as were in want; ‘especially those 
who were of the household of faith.’ 

‘On the 3rd of January, 1815, she xent- 
ly fell asleep in Jesus, aged, as was suppos- 
ed, about 65: and on the 7th, her remains 
were committed to the family vault of her 
forme: master, which was kindly offered by 
the heirs. 

She left by will to her grandson, $500. 
To five persons of color, all members of the 
same church, $50 each; and to three of 
them, all her wearing apparel, beds, bed and 
table linen, and several smaller legacies to 
others. ‘To the church, she gave $333,33 
cents, the interest to be applied to the re- 
lief of the sick and poor, particularly to the 
members of color. The remainder she left 
to the Baptist Missionary Society. She had 
previously made a present to her Pastor of 
$100. 

Her funeral was attended by many of 
the inembers of the church ; several of the 
family of Mr. B. (who appeared to esteem it 
a privilege to have her bones deposited in 
the same tomb in which rested those of their 
fathers, and in which they anticipated lay 
ing their own,) besides various other per- 
sons, among whom, was the late Rev. ‘Thon- 
as Paul, whom she was much in the babit 





of calling her son.’ 
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[Altered from a British Anti-Slavery Tract.) 


A DIALOGUE ON SLAVERY. 
[CONTINUED.] 


A. It is well you are not # negro slave: if 
you were, not only would your plea be disregard- 
ed, unless your illness were such as to be quite 
evident to the overseer’s unwilling eye, but you 
would be severely flogged, or put into the stocks 
or into prison for making it. ‘Chink of this being 
the manner in which pleas of sickness or infirmity 
are attended to when made by a slave, and you 
will surely from sympathy feel more inclined 
than stouter persons might be to help her ; re- 
member tvo that she is not like you, begging to 
be excused from the exertion of reading or lend- 
ing a few bouks, or speaking to a few neighbors, 
or giving directions to a grocer, or trying to per- 
suade-a relation to promote a petition ; but is 
supplicating that she may, till she is better, rest 
from more severe labor than is ever performed by 
women in this country, and that in a tropical 
climate. Since you think indisposition a justify- 
ing reason for not making a trifling exertion, you 
would, I conclude, consider pregnancy a very 
sufficient excuse for a relaxation of even your or- 
dinary and not very fatiguing employments: 
what will you feel then when you hear that in 
the slave States, it is not considered even as a 
reason fur excusing the slave from the most bar- 
barous modes of punishment, nor for allowing her 
such a relaxatiun from toil as is necessary to pre- 
serve the life of the unborn infant. Read, I in- 
treat you, for I could not venture to tell you the 
particulars, how the unhappy slaves have been 
treated in some of our slave States. 

B. Oh, pray don’t ask me to read those hor- 
rid accounts, I can’t bear to do so indeed. 

A. Perhaps the Samaritan did not like better 
to look on bleeding wounds than you do to read 
of them, but if he had been so delicate and (par- 
don me) so selfish as to turn away his eyes when 
he knew that a stranger was perishing for want of 
help, he would not have gained the commenda- 
tion of oar Saviour. 

B. That is not a case in point : the Samaritan 
could not help the sufferer without going up to 
him, and himself binding up his wounds ; but if I 
felt well enough to do any thing for the slaves, 
and if I thought it was any part of my business, I 
could do it just as well from knowing that they 
are oppressed and treated with cruelty, as if I 
made myself sick by reading the particular ac- 
count of their sufferings. 

A. Alas! you have shown yourself too plainly 
what is the efficacy of a vague general notion 
that the slaves are wronged and cruelly treated. 
Such a notion would hardly impel to sufficient 
exertion, an active person who had no particular 
disinclination to take a share in the work. But 
you who acknowledge yourself to be indolent 
and not willing to help in this cause, will most 
certainly not make a!l the exertions which you 
can and ought to make, if the sufferings you are 
desired to assist in relieving are not particularly 
impressed on your mind. If they were so, if 
you nut merely ‘new that these poor women are 
suffering wrong, but had their particular grievan- 
ces imprinted on your imagination, and thus real- 
ly affecting your heart, you could not say in im- 
itation of some of whom St James speaks, ‘ Be 
ye no longer liable to be forever torn from the 
arms of your children! Be ye allowed to suckle 
your babes unscourged !’ end then smile on your 
own in peace. No ; if you did not shut your eyes 
and ears against the recital of the grievous hard- 
ships endured by these fellow-creatures of yours, 
you could not content yourself, as so many do, 
with the expression of what sounds like a com- 
passionate wish ; but you would, like him who 
did not refuse to look on the wounds of the stran- 
ger, assist the helpless sufferer, or at least en- 
deavor to do so. 

B. But government ought to take up the cause 
of these puor creatures, and if they neglect to do 
so, Congress should interfere: it is their busi- 
ness, and I dare say they will not forget it ; or if 
they should, the people will surely remind them 
of it by their petitions. 

A. I hope too at least I wish) that govern- 
ment, Congress, and the people, may do their 
duty ; but if we also have a duty incumbent on 
us, we are not at liberty to delay its performance 
till we see whether other people will do theirs ; 


| and should they not do so, their conduct so far | that the outline of the heart represented the bas? 


from furnishing us with the shadow of an excuse, 
will make it still more requisite that we should 
do what is in our power to repair their neglect, 
or to induce them to repair it. As to your » 
remark that the people will remind Congress of 
their duty by petitioning, surely it makes against 
yourself: don’t you perceive that if the women 
of the United States did all that they can do by 
informing themselves thoroughly concerning the 
oppressed condition of the slaves, making it gen- 
erally known, and endeavoring to persuade their 
male relations and friends to do their duty, this 


course would tend to increase the number of pe- 
titions ? 


| ble closely the profile of Washington. 


JohngRandolph.—'There is another report of int 
Fee \ 


I cannot help thinking you go too far in speaki 
of it as a duty : some of the most religious peo 

I know, and who are far better in all reg 
than I can ever pretend to be, decline taking ay 
part in this business. 7 
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The Slave Trade.—An English naval 9 
who spent three yearson the coast of Africa, stays | 
that a single Portaguese factor, by the name of}, 
Lauza,(exiled frou Lisbon on account of his ering 
sells, at a place called Whyda, not less than Go) | 
slaves annually ; that 800) are shipped arnully 
from the rivers Bonny and Calabar, und 16,000 fy © 
the Pight of of Benin, ‘These places are ali nun) gf © 
the line. 


We find the above paragraph in the United si, 
Gazette. ‘The English officer has mistake, 
name of the person to whom he alludes in the fing 
part, or else it has been misprinted. We happen » 
know that the factor’s name is Francisco Feliz 
Souza, having often seen his signature. He ig jot, 
Portuguese, nor was he exiled fron: Lisbon, on 4, 
count of his crimes. He isa mulatto, orto ¢ 
more accurately perhaps, what would be called y 
New Orleans a quartroon. He is a native of Bghig, 
(Brazil,) and went to the African Coast asan 4, 
erivao, or captain’s clerk, of a slave vessel, fie 
out from that port, twenty years ago. 

He met with some difficulty when he first lande 
there, deserted his vessel, as we have been credibly 
informed, ant for some time, lived in a most abjec 





condition amongst the negro tribes, until he attracieg , 
the attention of the King of Dahomey, monarch of ~ ig@pder and 
the slave coast, with whom he soun acquired such | gation of | 
influence, owing 1o his acquaintance with the la. 4 





gu.ge and business of the white traders who fr. 
quented the coast that he could induce him ai any 











time to make war on the neighboring nation,» s and 
order to obtain prisoners, who were suld as slave, amd rejoice 
His residence is at Wydah, (or as it should be call. m, and 
ed Ajuda) in the Bight of Benin. He is h God : 
known and asally spoken of, as Sha Sha—a sobn oe and 
quet given him by the negroes, from his frequent ble. 
use of the Prutagese words ja ja—(quick, quick) | . 
which they pronounce thus imperfectly. He hy | #mves- F 
met with many reverses of fortune, having bees sost ten 
immensely rich and at times very poor. Hisprin- t into th 
cipal trade has been with the Spaniards of the |+ i antici 
land of Cuba, from whom he has received incredi- .. fas 
ble suns in gold and silver. His supplies of Tobac- | ree 
co and Ram, came in exchange for Slaves from the met Afric 
Brazilians. _-@Bd persec 
He is exceedingly hospitable to strangers, who | gj or an in 
find at his pa/ace every luxury he can procare for stined he 
them, which is partaken frou tables img ander a 
a weight of silver, whilst he hiaself leads the life of preaegc 
a hermit. His dwelling ix furnished with mos cwa- the ps 
ly farniture, purchased expressly for him in the Uni humble 
ted States, but presents a ludicrous evidence of e- ing your 
travaganece, bad taste, and love of finery. Hei 7 fer you 
tributary to the king, from whom he derives greu "ewigte 
power,—his will, to a certain extent, being supreme 7 : 
over life und property: No other Factor can es). | #@ption ol 
lish himself on the slave coast, whilst he lives, and gia on the 
no one dare oppose him. All the slaves, ivory and" ggtbe repre 
gold dust carried away from there, are bought of | la most ji 
hiin—in fact he has a monopoly of the trade, both 7 eee 
import and export. He is liberal and honest in hie 7 "eat 


dealings, and as ardent and constant in his attach. fe ' 
ments as he is implacable in his animosities. He a will be 








remembers injuries, but never forgets benefits. The ~ @@liberation 

bones of many of our coantrymen lie buried around » purpose 

hin, who during their last painful hours, received at | Cena 
his hands, every alleviation of their misery, which 

could be afforded by benevolent attention. pun to wi 

Boston Transcript. whethe 

—— dance ; | 

A pious and worthy Episcopalian clergyman who | be ther 

lately filled the oifice of bishop in Pennsylvani#, ~ Wpannot dis 


was in early life a dissipated and immoral character ~ Uae that inte 
Dining one day with a party of gentlemen, they © 7 
sat late drinking wine und smoking segars; and © 
with a view of promoting merriment he sept foro ENER/ 
of hia slaves, who was a pious preacher among the — 
























Methodists, and ordered him to preach a sernon® Bie rurey 
the company. ‘The good man hesitated to obey; | 7 
but after a ie of ets on his part, he at lengh | on 
began to address them. But instead of the md = p Rese. 
which they anticipated from the ignorance and si ly to info 
plicity of the poor man, the zeal and fervor of hi eis 
discourse produced a contrary effect. ‘The solem the Frrs 
ty of the traths which he delivered, sank deeply * ~ meares af 
to the hearts of some of the company, and thro et Union) | 
the divine blessing. carried conviction to the wind Simoval of : 
his master, who from that time beeame of a serio | dion it ig 
character, took upon him the clerical office from Band in Up, 
“pprehension of duty, and continued an ornamel | i ogo 
to his profession. May have ar 
neg : it is unpre 
In widening a street in New York, it was deemed cerned, | 
necessary to remove or demolish a Jarge block of st the last C 
eu brick buildings. Mr. Simeon Brown, a civil & ‘That eac 
gineer, undertook to remove thei, and perfor od by the: 
the extraordinary feat last Tuesday wn three hove — hoitied te 
The whole mass of buildings 192 feet long, was 77 inber, to | 
moved back upon horizontal ways, a distance ofse | h, fo te 
en feet by screws without the leust injury. = pre it is | 
The Westchester Record states that a venerable Es. the peo 
judge of the supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 4! d they co 
days ago, gavea decision which offended 4 1% of the | 
proud, stout, and passionate ; who assailed the judg And the E 
first with opprobrious words, and then scized thren to f 
shook him! nually as 
In Philadelphia, in sawing a stick of wood, © = = 
heart of which was perfectly black, it was observ The weet 
a human being in profile, and one is said to 1 pes Wonks | 


iliness of John Randolph of Roanoke. A 
letteg from Richmond dated about a week _ 
stale’, that a gentleman who had seen Mr. R. a fe' 





Philadelph 





B. I suppose it would ; and so far the interfer- 
ence of woman might have a good effect, though 
I think there are many objections to it. At least 


days previous considered him very low, und rewa . | ic 
ed that he could live but a few days longer. , Pilmoeland feos 
* A white young gentleman, of business habits, ¥ eveni o 
| advertises, in one of the New-York daily pepen r © ng | 
| that he * wishes to obtuin a colored me coe e ites Room 
wife’—one possessing some property, and 20 = 
ceeding thirty years of age. . ice Rev, 
Fire at Louisville—A letter from Louisville Me tp wae: 
May 14, states that_a most destractive fire —, » Green s 
there the night previous. It commenced four oF ‘ DON and e 
doors south of Market, on Wall street, in the we 
of frame baildings north of the market house, ¥ ee 
were all entirely consumed, together with the S Orr nex 


| ket house. 





—_——— 
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SATURD ee 
—— epee COLORED INHABITANTS 
10 THe THE UNITED STATES. 
affecting your interests, safety and ever- 
elfure, as also the fate of your posterity, has 
and it is for you to decide whether its ter- 


be beneficial or disastrous. ‘The no- 


A crisis 
{gst NG w 
ynved ; 
mination shall 
nd whic 


ble sta a 
jean C 


the Amet 
rniciou 


perale measur 
It has 


olonization Society, has driven that 

bination to new and yet more des- 
pace for your expulsion from your native 
poe” the whole country, und es- 
isnd. , eyetem of espionage over your persons 
tablished =a le and observant than even that origi- 
arent Its agents are active, watchful 


japoleon. 
nated by Napo inices in every new enactment 


d persassive- It re) injury and e 
oe aed fur your annoyance, injary an ex- 
sh is passed TUF 2 


Nevertheless, stand firm. No people on 

, arth have a beter cause than yours. 
pokey? ds upon an unfaltering mainte- 
id. 1 have no wish to deceive 
breasts with delusive hopes. I 
ty of my heart, and under a deep 
tability 10 you, to my country, 
vo God. 1 tell you, fearlessly and truly, that 
do ather to rejoice than despond. | Your 
1 the advance—notwithstanding the 
“pect ofthe times, it is, I say, ON THE 
Will you retard it by your indolence, 
1 will answer for you 


more 


the fac 
I Every thing depen 
nance of your grout 
you, or te fill your 
speak in the sincer! 
sense of mY accoun 
and 
you 
cause t 
gouibre & 

NCE. 
afr yr indifference ? 
You will still exert yourselves, even to 
d retain- 


or timidity, ¢ 
Bali —NO! 


aintaini ights an 
the last gp, '” maintaining your Fg 


nats 
hold upon your native soil. Be your 
z ” var » | 
Un1OoN AND OUR COUNTRY - Re- 
ly or violent measures, as you prize 


ing your foot- 
rallying cLY¥— 
te no unseen) 
gort to no : | 
the approbation of Heaven or your own ain 
7 r ion as i gOs- 
th slvation as opened in the gos 
: » fountains of salva 
Seek the fo 


e respect and sympathy of the wise and 
spod seek education, employment, and exemption 
BY eo—seek tempernce, domestic purity and 
| ship one for another, and 


nel—seek th 


from vi 


>» frend 
competency —seek friend Hacer 
conjunction of mind and purpose—see peuce, g 
vi . r 
‘ ence— seek the hig hest ele- 


! 
order and moral exce I} : 
and individual improvement 


the instractivn and government of your chil- 
dren—seek all these with an eagerness that shall sur- 
prise and confound your enemies, and encourage 
and rejoice your friends—seek, and you shall find 
them, and they shall cause you to * grow i favor 
B with God and man.’ Neither the mountains of pre- 
judice and scorn nor the iron shackles of law have 
eto keep you down to a level with the 
Faint not now, but give every muscle its 
and soon these mountains shall be 


been abl 
slaves. 
; utmost tension, 
B cast into the sea, and the last fetter be broken ! 
[ anticipate your exaltation. Through the vista 
of time,—at a short distance only,—TI see you here, 
not in Africa—not bowed to the earth or derided 
and persecuted as at present, not with a downcast 
Bair or au irresolute step, but standing erect as men 
destined heavenward, unembarrassed, untrammelled, 
unvexed, with nono to molest or make you afraid. 
tis the parpose of God, I am firmly persunded , 
o humble the pride of the American people by ren- 
ering your expulsion impracticable, andthe neces- 
ity for your aduission to equal rights imperative. 
Once more you are notified that the annual Con- 
wention of Colored Delegates will ineet in Philadel- 
phia on the first Monday in June next. Do not fail 
o be represented in that body by a large number of 
your wost intelligent and respectable men. Let ev- 
ery own and village, where even but a few colored 
individuals reside, send a delegate. Important «at- 
ters will be agitated in the Convention, and upon its 
deliberations much is depending. It was mainly for 
the purpose of earnestly beseeching you to make 
this Convention emphatically a national one, that I 
It is somewhat uncer- 


tain whether [ shall be able to give my personal at- 


h you have made, as a people, against» 


| 





EMIGRATION. 

{CF On oar first’ page will be found an interest- 
ing letter, written by one who was bern a slave. 
We publish it verbatim. It was not forwarded to 
us for publication, but it confers too mach credit on 
the author and his contemned race for us to with- 
hold it from the public eye. We agree with Mr 
Moran in preferring Mexico to Liberia as a home for 
the people of color—indeed, ‘ 4ny spot but Af- 
rica for a refuge !’ should be their motto, as long 
as the Colonization Society exists ; but it is chimer- 
ical to expect their removal to any place as a body. 
Here they will, must and should remain ; and here 
they will, must and should have their rights. The 
days of their oppression are numbered—they may, 
and doubtless mast, suffer yet a little longer—astill 
they have no cause to despond, for a silent but pow- 
erful and steady change in their favor is taking 
place, which ere long will make atonemeut for past 
injustice. Emigration may benefit those who re- 
move, but it has, unquestionably, a tendency to in- 
spire the enemies of the people of color with the 
hope of ultimatcly banishing them all from this 
country, and therefore is injurious in the aggregate. 
Comparatively few in the free States will be induc- 
ed to go into exile: but those who reside in the 
slave States have no alternative but to stay and be 
crushed to the earth, or fly elsewhere. ‘To such we 
would recouwmend Upper Canada, Mexico or Hayti, 
as a more desirable location than Africa. Upper 
Canada is preferable to either of the other countries, 
on account of its proximity, the positive willingness 
of the Canadians to grant them equal privileges, and 
the alterance of a common language ; and its terri 
tory is sufficiently extensive to accommodate all who 
nay wish to occupy it. ‘Those free colored persons 
who reside at the extreme south would find the cli- 
mate of Hayti or Mexico more congenial to their 
constitutions, and perhaps had better migrate thither. 

We learn that our friend Lundy has left Wash- 
ington for Mexico, for the purpose of securing a 
permanent residence in that country for those per- 
sons of color who may be disposed to remove thith- 
er, in preference to Canada. May success attend 
More useful and accurate 
information, respecting the feelings, habits, privileg- 


his benevolent mission. 


es and condition of the people of Mexico, may be | 


shortly expected from bim, than we are at present 
enabled to give. 





SouTHERN Em1GRANTs. A correspondent in 
Taunton informs us that the sloop Advance arrived 
at Dighton on the 24th alt. from Elizabeth City, N. 
C. with 22 free persons of color. They were very 
kindly received by the citizens of ‘Taunton, and all 
who were able to work readily obtained employ- 
ment in good families. ‘They have given bonds, 
having brought some property with them, that they 
will not ‘ come upon the town ’—i. e. as pswpers— 
for the term of three years. ‘They describe the treat- 
ment in North Carolina, since the insurrection in 
Virginia, as having been barbarous in the extreme. 
In order to force them out of the State, they were 
constantly assailed, with their unfortunate brethren, 
by parties of whites, who inflicted upon the bodies 
of old and young, men and women, thirty-nine lash- 
es, four times every month, taking them out of their 
beds ut night ; so that many of them were compel- 
led to lodge in the forest, not daring to visit their 
houses until the morning, when they would fiad 
their furniture destroyed, and every thing in confu- 
sion. Even mothers, only two or three weeks in 
childbed, were taken out of their beds and flogged 
by these miscreants. It is by such abominable 
measures the American Colonization Society has re- 


cently been able to obtain so many emigrants for 


Liberia in the slave States ; and for these ineasures 


| 
, it is responsible to man and to God. Beaten with 
stripes, and hunted from place to place, it is not 


| creatures should consent to go to Liberia. 


tendance ; but doubtless many of your white friends | 


will be there tu offer you their advice and assistance. | 


I cannot dismisxa the hope of being present myself 
on that interesting occasion. 





GENERAL CONVENTION OF COLORED 
DELEGATES. 


BRETHREN AND FeLLow CITIZENS: 


The Conventional Board established at Philadel- 
phia, parsaunt to the power vested in them by the 
last Annual Cynvention, respectfully beg leave thus 
early to inform their brethren that the next Annual 
Convention will be held in the City of Philadelphia, 
onthe FIRST MONDAY IN JUNE NEXT 3 and as 


s Measures are about being taken (in many states in 


the Unwn) which will have a direet tendency to the 
teinoval of a large portion of the Free Colored 
ulation, it is desirable that a permanent purchase of 
Land in [ pper Canada, be made as early as possi- 
ble, in order that the exiles from their native soil 
may have an asylum from persecution, as animerited 
48 it is unprecedented. And for the information of all 
of the last Convention is re-published, viz : 


*'That each Society in the United States (organ- 
ized by the recommendation of this Convention ) be 
Suthorized to send del , 
duinber, to represent th 
tion, tv be held as af 
Where it is not practic 


fem in the General Conven- 
oresaid ; and that in places 
hen; ‘or Dinah able at present to form socie- 

people shall have the sane privilege, provi- 


ded they conte t . 
; ‘ibate to the furtherance y a 
jects of the Convention ’ ce of the ob 


A 14 the Board wo arn stly reque st ( f I 
« uld e 
C e " 


rly ¢ 
peat ig erly consider the utility of vur thas 
fraught np anie Ourselves together, us one 
nus ~ With interest, and of vital importance to the 
—— Population in this republic. 
® alte > ° : 
mn. m attendance of the philanthropists of any na- 
» Would be highly acceplable to the Board. 
Respectfully , 
JUNIUS C. MORRELL, 
Corresponding 8 
, ; sponding Secretary. 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1832, ' ' 
—_n NOTICE. 
. ~ 7 lhe regular monthly meeting of the New- 
Ogiand Anise — . 
gang Anti-Slavery Society will be held on Mon- 
XI, at 8 o'clock, at the Cowper Com- 
No. 11, Cornhill. 


a: , » 
ay evening ne 
Mitten Room, 


icy} : bei er 
Sheed Rev. William Apes, a missionary of the 
woe tribe of Indians, will preach in Jefierson 


all, G 
ter een street, to-morrow, in the morning, af- 
800n and evening. 


ICP. BY 


1 ‘s Fj 
She nian rT hag Jones's Fifih Letter to Rev. 


w 


| 
} 


| 


surprising that these poor miserable, broken-hearted 
And 
these are the trophies of the Colonization Society ! 





The Common School Arithmetic. By P. E. 
Bates Botham. Hartford, 1832. 12muv. pp. 228. 
The age in which Archimedes remarked that if 
he had a place on which to stand, he could move 
the world, and when the dark-skinned Euclid pro- 
mulgated his theorems, were essentially different 


froin the present. Then there was a freshness about 


the paths of science, which admitted cultivation and 
improvement. Now those paths have been so long 
frequented by philosophic minds—every leaf, flow- 
er and root of the tree of knowledge has been so 


| often handled, examined and analyzed, that the 
| most inquiring and enterprising genius can scarcely 


pop- | discover a mote on which a sunbeam has not fallen. 


| This is particularly the case with Arithmetic. From 


the following extract from the ninutes | 


“gules, not exceeding five in | 


attainable by common capacities. 





the day when John of Basingstoke obtamed the nine 
digits from the Moors of Spain, to the present, new 
modifications of the science have been continually 
elaborated, until they have exceeded the * one thou- 
sand and one’ tales of that oriental clime in which 
the figures were invented. Of more than twenty new 
works on mathematicks which have appeared within 
an equal number of years, we do not recollect one, 
which has reflected any superlative degree of light 


| on this ancient and useful subject, with the excep- 


tion of Colburn’s, and his is not a perfect practical 
system. All that can now be reasonably expected 
of a writer in this department of science, is such a 
compilation and arrangement as shall comprise the 
most matter in the fewest pages, and present it inso 
concise and explicit a manner as to be most readily 
This is what 
teachers and schulars want, and this is what will 
entitle a work to the most extensive patronage. Let 
us look into the book before us, and see if it possess- 
es such superiority. 

The writer evidently has a deep regard for his 
subject, and his work, especially in some portions 
of it, possesses much merit—but he seems not en- 
tirely to have avoided the errors which he censures 
in others. He condemns Colburn and Smith for 
simple and superfluous examples, yet his book a- 
bounds with thein. One half of the pages are oc- 
cupied by the five simple rules, and matter equally 
simple. He claims much merit for his book, on the 
ground that it is so exclusively confined to Federal 
currency, censures others for giving so tnany exam- 
ples in sterling, and furnishes no general rule for 
changing dollars to pounds, and pounds to dollars, 
Yet he says, ‘ Merchants and men of business give 


) the price of goods and merchandise in shiHings and 








pence, but charge them in dollars, cents and balf 


cents, It is therefore necessary that every person 
be familiar with this mode of transacting business.’ 
The work also appears deficient in several other iun- 
portant ruies, particularly in those for the extraction 
of the square and cube roots, alligation, progression, 
and several others, Among. its merits, is that of a 
dictionary of inathematical terms, which is of much 
value to the scholar. After the most careful and un- 
prejudiced examination, we are satisfied, that, al- 


though the book possesses a fespectuble portion of 


merit, yet it certainly cannot be regarded as that 
perfect system of practical arithmetic, which is to 
supersede al] other works on the subject, in render- 
ing the acquisition of this usefal art completely easy 
in our common schools. 





For the Liberator. 

I have been to Mount Auburn—and a sweet 
little spot it is, truly, embracing within its limits 
almost every variety of surface. On one side 
rises a high hill, so very steep as to be nearly 
perpendicular. From the top of this hill is a 
prospeet, which, to describe, would rob it of its 
beauties. At the bottom is a small pond of water ; 
at a little distance is what appears to be a natural 
ridge of earth, or a high and narrow embankment, 
called the Indian ridge—this affords a most lovely 
promenade. The land is at present but little 
cleared up ; wide and narrow pathways are cut 


through the woods, each known by its own name, |, 


such as ‘ Rose Path,’ ‘ Myrtle Path,’ ‘ Cedar Av- 
enue,’ &c. At the end of one of the main aven- 


ues is a lovely spot more cleared than the rest of 


the land, where a solitary grave is seen—(point- 
ing out to our view at one glance the final terini- 


nation of the path ‘of life)—the ‘pioneer ’ of | 


Mount Auburn is its only inhabitant. It is a neat 
little enclosure, encompassed by a slight white- 
washed fence, with a mound in the centre, cov- 
ered with flowers, many of which are in bloom 
even at this early season. In each corner stands 
a small tree, while the intermediate space is filled 
with a variety of plants and shrubs. This is, in- 
deed, a beautiful place ; and every one who vis- 
its Mount Auburn makes a pilgrimage to this holy 
spot. I could not help thinking, while standing 
here, that the time may not be far distant when 
the stranger who visits Mount Auburn will lean 
over the wicket of my own grave, as I then did 
over the grave I have been describing. I must 
confess, I doubted whether a friend would be 
found who would visit the spot ; indeed I imag- 
ined not—but I cunsoled myself with the thought 
that the dews of heaven would moisten the turf ; 
and I also recollected that the sun shines as 
brightly on the evil as on the good, and the rain 
descends alike upon the just and the unjust. 
MOUNT AUBURN.* 
I’ve been to sweet Auburn, and chosen the spot 
Where my body shall rest, life’s troubles forgot :-— 
How holy and calm is the quiet retreat 
Where the dead and the living in silence may meet ! 
Whenever oppressed with the troubles of life, 
And friendship’s sweet bonds have been broken by 
strife ; 
When bending ‘neath sorrow, o’erburdened with care, 
1’!l turn to sweet Auburn—there ’s rest for me there. 
When the friends of my youth have deparied and gone, 
And I on life’s journey must wander alone, 
I ’l] haste me to Auburn, where memory will show, 
I forget not the friends who are sleeping below. 
And when o’er this earth I no longer shall roam, 
My body shall find in sweet Auburn a home ; 
And there shall it rest, till a voice from on high 


Bid it leave thee, sweet Auburn, for a home in the sky. 
J. 


* The name of the new burying-ground in Cambridge. 





Another daring outrage.—The lightness of Gen. 
Houston's punishment for his attack on Mr Stanber- 
ry seeins to have emboldened others to follow his ex- 
ample. At the adjournment of the House of Re- 
presentatives on Monday, Mr. Arnold, member from 
‘Tennessee, was attacked at the foot of the western 
terrace hy Major Heard, a friend of Gen. Houston, 
witha cane and duelling pistol. The ball grazed 
Mr. Arnold’s arm, and passed near Mr. Tazewell’s 
head, and within a short distance of many of the 
members who were at that moment passing from the 
House. Maj. Ueard was severely beaten by Mr. 
Arnold, and would probably have been killed had not 
the members interfered. He has been arrested and 
coumitted. 





From the Salem Register. 


Extract from a letter of a gentleman at Washington, 
to his friend in this town, dated Monday evening 
last. 

‘ We have just had a repetition of the Houston 
outrage, but with a different and more righteous re- 
sult. You know that Arnold, of ‘Tennessee, the on- 
ly Anti-Jackson member from that State—an ardent, 
talented, fiery, powerful man of 35—remarked with 
great severity in debate upon Houston, pending the 
trial. Last week, a fellow, calling himself Major 
Heard, made a little demonstration of attacking Ar- 
nold for ‘ abusing his friend, Gov. Houston,’ but 
faltered, and did not attack him. Arnold wrote 
the letter which you saw in the Intelligencer. ‘T'o- 
day, just after the adjournment of the House, the 
members, say from 50 to 100, were coming down 
the great steps of the Capitol—Arnold being almost 
wholly ahead of them all—Heard entered the great 
gate, ‘came towards them, met Arnold and aimed a 
tremendous blow with a heavy cane, at his neck, 
just under his ear, or perhaps the side of his head. 
Arnold, wost providentially, saw hin soon enough 
to dudge—the cane passed over his head without 
touching, and sume say, Hew out of Heard’s hand, 
but [ think it was afterwards knocked out of bis 
hand. Arnold rose, straight upright on bis feet, and 
with a slight sword cane (4 little thrust sword, with 
a slender wooden sheath) strack Heard over the 
head, which knocked off his bat, and split the wood- 
en part of Arnold's cane all to pieces. Arnold fol- 
lowed up his blow with marvellous despatch and 
effect over Heard’s head, and if it had not fallen be- 
fore, knocked his cane out of bis hané.—Heard 
stepped back 2 or 3 feet—drew a pistol, and pre- 
sented it—Arnold pressed on him with his sword 
cxune—Heard fired—the ball grszed the under part 
of A’s arm, tearing away clothes and raking ap the 
skin—passed close to Mr. Doddridge—a haifa dozen 
metbers almost in its exuct path, and went off just 
at my right.—The smell of powder was most fiesh 
and agreeable. 
warded off, as weil as he could—but Arnold, who 
was by this time, a tiger, closed in, knocked or threw 
him flat on his back teeice—and was in the act of 
sticking his sword into his body, when A’s friends 
took him off by main strength. Arnold took the 


Heard held on to his pistol, and | 


pistol and cane of Heard, and n 
tended by the members, congratuliting him. 

Heard picked himself up. His face was a gore 
of blood —no man could tell whether he was white 
or black. He was immediately arrested, but his 
physician certified that he was too ill to attend 
court ; his head is cut, and several stabs in the arin 
and back. A's friends alone sived Heard’s life. 
H’s first blow. had it taken effect, would have kill- 
ed A. and on the other hand, had A. had such a 
cane, or had no one interfered, he would have left 
H. a corpse. A. says, his first thought, on seeing 
the pistol, was to ran—the next, and that instanta- 
neous, was to press on the murderous villain, as he 
did. A. struck, with his weapon, with prodigious 


H’s touched him. The chances were 100 to 1, that 
A. or some one of the 50 members near him would 
have been killed by the pistol ball. One of the 
members, wfier all was over, picked up H's dirk—a 
4 1-2 incher. [J. reached out his hand for it—the 
gentleman refused to give it up, and still has it. 
‘If that had not slipped, I'd have fixed him,’ said 
the bleeding bully with an oath, meaning Arnold. 

These are the facts, as well as I can remember, 
or collect them. ‘To tell the truth, the sight was the 
most awful [ ever beheld. ‘The surprise—the blood 
streaming—the report of the pistol—the sinell of the 
powder—the prostrate bleeding man—the deadly 
thrusts aimed or given afier he fell—shocked my 
New England nerves most prodigiously. It was not 
persenal fear—but instinctive horror at such an ex- 
hibition of the passions of armed and angry men in 
inortal conflict. 

It was right that A’s friends—menibers—did not 
stand by, and see him pat the fallen savage to death, 
but had it pleased God that A’s sword could have 
heen passed through his heart, whiie both were 
standing up, it would have been a terrible, but just 
and sslutary doom. Just as Arnold was about dis- 
patching him, some cried out, * Will you stand and 
see that man killed ? ’—others, ‘ He has fired his pis- 
tol, let him have it!’ I saw no man, whose face 
was not deadly pale, and the city is in an uproar. 





the Intelligencer, Heaid has undoubtedly been goad- 
jed on to this. It is reported, Houston yesterday re- 
fused to introduce Heard to some gentlemen, say ing, 
* you must retrieve your honor,’ &c. 

The House adininistered its mock reprimand of 
Houston at 12 to-day. At 4, his friend assaults a- 
nother member. 





Houston and Heard.—The National Intelligen- 
cer informs us that bills of indictment were found on 
Wednesday by the Grand Jury for the county of 
Washington, now sitting, against Samuel Houston 
and Morgan A. Heard, for assaults on Wm. Stan- 
berry and Thomas D. Arnold, with intent to kill. 





London and Paris dates to Aprii 13th have becn 
received at New-York. 

The Cholera was advancing with awful strides at 
Paris. In the 24 hours ending at noon on the 7th, 
there were 717 new cases, and 287 deaths ; of the 
latter, 181 were men and L06 women. The pesti- 
lence had become formidable, and was no souger 
confined to the lower classes, Amongst the persons 
attacked by the disease, were the French Pren.ier, 
M. Casimir Perier, and several other persons of dis- 
tinction. The minister was not considered ou of 
danger at the last accounts. ‘The whole number of 
cases wis 3077; deaths, 1199. In London the 
disease was abating, although there were 39 new ca- 
ses, and 28 deaths, on the 10th. The number 
of fresh cases at Paris in the 48 hours ending on 
the I1th, was 985, of deaths 356. In the 24 hours 
ending ut noon on the 12th, new cases 804, deaths 


817. ‘Total since the commencement 7560, deaths 
2918. The President of the Council was recover- 
ing. Among the victims of the Cholera are men- 


tioned M. Melville, Peer of France ; the Marquis de 
Croix, also Peer ; Gen Coettosquet ; M. Benoist, for- 
mer Secretary of State ; the celebrated Hatian Phy- 
sician ; M. Barilla and M. Debruit, President of the 
Health Commission for the District of Monterguil. 
The Vice President of the Chamber, M. Segnier, is 
also dead ; the Deputies—M. Pages General Lamar- 
que, the Duke of Morney, son-in-law of Marshal 
Soalt. The Cholera was also raging in Troyes, Ne- 
mours, Regous, Reuil, Pateaux, and many villages 
in the neighborhood of Paris. The lower classes 
still attributed it to posoning, and declared that the 
Cholera had no existence. 





Dreadful Hurricane in India.—Extract from 
a private letter, dated November 10, frou the 
newhborhood of Balasore : * 1 can think of nothing 
but the hurricane which oveured here on the last 
day of October ; sach a calamity | have never heard 
ner read of ; at least 10,000 persons in wy jurisdic- 


show double that number, including children. The 
high road from Madras to Calentta rans through 
Balasore, about six miles north of this, and where it 
is in a direct line nine miles from the coast, the sea 
crossed it, carrying with it every living thing in that 
space in that direction. At least 150 square miles 
were inundated from ten to filteen feet deep. 





THE SHRINE. 

A new monthly magazine, with this name, has 

just made its appearance, conducted by a number of 
undergraduates in Amherst College. It is published 
by J. S. and C. Adams, Amherst, and Cottons and 
Jarnard, Boston—Clapp and Hull printers. The 
prose articles are generally well writien ; bat the 
poutry (‘Impulse of Spring’ and «The Ominous 
Dove,’) is senseless. ContTENTsS— 

Introdaction—The Praise of Genius—Impulse 
of Spring—Milton and Pollok—-Varieties of Sce- 
nery and of Life—Words of the Dying—The Re- 
jected Article—English Bards—Samuel ‘Taylor 
Coleridge—The Ominous Dove—Uncle May— 
The Millennium—Home of my Youth—Goethe. 

Notices of Periodicals- -American Monthly Re- 
view—The Museum—The Ariel—The Buston 
Literary Magazine—The Essayist—The New- 
York Mirror—Editors’ Remarks—To Correspon- 
dents. 





jC We regret that our young friends are disap- 
pointed in their expectations of procuring a suitable 
place for their exhibition, They certainly deserve 
encouragement : and we hope that they will yet suc- 
ceed in their application. 
The ‘Boston Minors’ Exhibition Society’ re- 
speetfally inform their friends, that they are in readi- 
ness for an exhibition ; but not being able to obtain 
l the meeting- house in Belknap-street, for said exhi- 
bition, they are under the necessity of postponing it 
‘until a more favorable opportunity presents self. 
Signed in behalf of the Society. 


WILLIAM C. pa} Managers. 





JOHN 8S. SHEPARD, 





Letters received at this office from May 19 to 
May 26, 1832. 

Gardner Jones, New-York city ; Andrew Garri- 
son, St. John, N. B.; C. J. Willicms, Belleville, 
IN. J. 3 Jacob Coburn, Gorham, Me. ; Ezekiel 'T. 
'Scott, New-Haven, Ct. ; Elisha Bartlett, Lowell, 
| Mass. ; Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Salen, Mass. ; George 
Cary, Cincinnati, Ohio ; David Cambell, Acworth, 
|N. H.; William Watkins, (2) Baltimore, Md. 





quickness and effect—every blow hit—not one of 


hed home, at- | 


IN PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, 


é THOUGHTS 


ON 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION : 
Or an impartial Exhibition of the Doc- 

trines, Principles and Purposes of the 

American Colonization Society: to- 

gether with the Resolutions, Addresses 

and Remonstrances of the Free People 
of Color. By Wm. Luioyp Garri- 
SON. 

* Out of thine own mouth will I condemn thee.” 

‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.’ 

3F> This work will be comprised in a volume 
of about 230 octavo pages. Price, 624 cents a copy 
—two copies for $1,00. 

i Onr agents and friends are respectfully re- 
quested to use their exertions in precuring sab- 
scribers to this work, and to inform us of the re- 
sult of their efforts as svon as convenient. It will 
thoroughly expose the anti-christian and anti-re- 
publican character of the American Colonization 
Society. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ALONZO LEWIS 
AS taken a School Room at No. 16, Frank- 
lin Hall, where he will open a School, on 
the Ist of May, for instructing YOUNG LADIES 
in all the branches of a good English education. 
‘Terms way be known by application at the School 
Room. April 28. 














Heard is Houston’s friend. Since Arnold's letter ii: | 


READY MADE CLOTHING, &c, 


i. B. F. MUNDRUCOU; 
Oo SO, ANWe9ARBABR, 
Bi AS constantly for sale a great variety of ready 

48. made clothing, consisting in puit of black, 
llue, olive and mixed Coats, Frocks and Coatees ; 
cussipere Pantaloons of every description ; also, 
check drill Pantaloons, a new and fashionable artis 
cle for Summer wear; velvet, silk, Valencia and 





| Marseilles Vesting, a great variety, including every 


| 
i 


tion were drowned, and IL fear the accounts will | 


desirable style ; Petersham and kersey Pantaloons; 
Coais, Short Jackets, and Monkey Jackets ; mole- 
skin, bangup, beaverteen and oil cloth Coats, Jack- 
ets and Pantaloons ; duck Frocks and Pantaloons'; 
woolen and cotton Drawers ; plain red and twilled 
flinnel Shirts ; black lasting, bombuzine, Rouen 
cassimere, brown and white drilling Coats, Frocks, 
Jackets and Pantaloons, for Summer wear ; linen 
and cotton Shirts ; checked do.; linen, cambrie and 
imitation do. Shirt Bosoiwns, Dickeys and Stocks ; 
corded and plain cambric Cravats ; pongee. bandan- 
naand a geeat variety of fancy Pocket Hdkfs.; a 
great variety of Hosiery, consisting of raw silk, rib- 
bed and plain, Angola, Vigonia, marbled, zebra and 
random, colton, worsted and silk Hose and half 
Hose ; Gloves of all kinds ; Umbrellas ; Hats ; Caps, 
Couforters ; Pumps, &c. &e. &e. 

ALSO AN ASSORTMENT OF 
PERFUMERY AND FANCY GOODS, 
Jewelry, Buttons, Bosom Studs, Razor Strops, 
Knives, &c. &c., too numerous to particularise. All 
of which are offered at the very lowest prices for 
cash. 

ir_f# Purchasers will do well to call and exam~ 
ine before purchasing, as every article will be sold a 
BARGAIN. Boston, Muay 5. 


JOHN B. PERO, 
NO. 2 & 8; 


In rear of Dock Square, near City Tavern, 


BOSTON, 
has ON HAND AND FOR SALE, 


150 boxes Cologne Water, some very 
extra ; 

300 doz. old English Windsor Soap ; 

275 German Bones, some very large size ; 

40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease ; 

20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; 

10 doz. of Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of which is 
of the most splendid colors ; 

5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears ; 

20 doz. small bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; 

6 doz. large size Curling Tongs. 

Veb. 1. eop3m 


~ GEORGE PUTMAN, _ 


iiAIR DRESSER AND PERFUMER, 
HSS removed his Dressing-Ruom from No. 

211, Washington street, to the new build- 
ing No. 2, Brooufield-street, which has been fit- 
ted up (by his own direction) in a manner calecu- 
lated to afford the greatest possible amount of 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well known 
skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—the 
cushions so yielding to the touch—the razors and 
other cutting instruments so keen and smooth—a 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pure— 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet 
—himself and assistants so polite and accommo- 
dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his new 
Establishinent so well contrived and neatly ar- 
ranged, that his customers, one and ail, will une 
doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire satis- 
faction therewith, and make him the happiest of 
tunsors. 

For Gentlemen who may feel desirous of hav- 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawers 
contain their boxes, brushes, towels, essences, 
oils, powder, &c. &c. which articles he will al- 
ways be happy to supply. 6m March 10. 


LOARDING HOUSE 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEEL 
PERSONS OF COLOR, 

(At the eorner of Leonard and Church streets, 
NEW-YORK.) 

6 pee Proprietor of the above House returns his 

sincere thanks to his friends and the public 
for their liberal patronage, during the past season, 
and soliciis a continuance of their favors ; he assures 
them that no pains shall be spared to render satis- 
faction to the most fastidious. 
JOHN RICH. 


New-York, March 24, 1832. 


CLENEP | > 5p (ED APY REY 
SWAITS DOWN 
POWDER PUFFS, 

J CASE of French Pufis, containing 31 dozen 
very large size, of superior quulity. 
For sale by 
JOHN B. PERO, Vos. 2 § 3, 
April 28. Dock-square. 


FRENCH FANCY SOAPS. 
TWO HUNDRED BOXES, 
A BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE FOR THE SKIN, 
To be sold Ly the Box or single cake, at Nos. 2 
































& 3, Dock-square, by JOHN B. PERO. 
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[From Blackwood’s Magazine.] 
A POET'S DYING HYMN. 


Be mute who will, who can, 

Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice ! 

Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 

In such a temple as we now behold, 

Rear’d for thy presence ; therefore am I bound 

To worship, here and every where —WoRDSWORTH. 








The blue, deep. glorious heavens '—lI lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still !—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide-blaze, or sweeping storm of night : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That now stil) clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away : 
I bless Thee, () my God! 


That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden—'midst the mountains old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest shade, 
And the wild:sounds of waters uncontroll’d, 
And upon many a desert plain and store, 
—No solitude—for there I fell THEE more 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child bath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—If I have kept it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if thou hast made, 
Like the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought, 

And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 
To lauds of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home : 


I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 
Not for a place ‘midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer :—for this alone 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have loved—that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a coloring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whatever its anguish or its wo may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearnings of its tenderness, 
Too full of words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn stil] closer to thy sbrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart of song forsaken, 
High hope, which eveu from mystery, doubt or dread, 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torchlight for the race wus fed ; 
That passing storms have only fann’d the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphant spire : 
I bless Thee O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound and token of the dying day ! 
Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 
Lam not darkly sinking to decay ; e 
But, hour by hour, my soul's dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, in a silvery cloud. 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 
And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies, 
And mounting sanctuaries for poet’s dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departing eyes ; 
’T'is not that fondly I would linger here, 
But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 
The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 


| South. 


| themselves ? 
| form they want. 


From the Providence American. 


SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO THE TAR- 
IFF AND UNION. 

It has been said that there is more in this 
opposition than meets the eye. It is not 
the * Tariff’ s0 much as the * Union,’ that 
makes this opposition so offensive to the 
The southera people entertain the 
idea that their slave populution can be bet- 
ter governed if they had a stronger arm 
than their own, or what the general gov- 
ernment affords them, and this they believe 
they cannot have, as Jong as they form a 
part of the Union. ‘That their slave popu- 
lation should give them serious cause of a- 
larin is not to be wondered at; for it is a 
growing evil, and probably before many 
years will shake the southern states to their 
centre. Already the slave population ex- 
ceeds the white, in South Carolina alone, 
by upwards of seventy tTHoUusAND. In 
1820 it only exceeded it by about fifty thou- 
sand. It is no wonder, therefure, that the 
slaves should be looked upon with much ap- 
prehension. ‘To them it isa fearful subject. 
But let them ask themselves, what would 
they be, withont the Union? What form 
of governinent could they adopt which would 
add to their real strength, or enable them 
to govern their slaves with more safety tu 
They will find it is not the 
They want physical pow- 
er. When they are formed into a separate 
government, they will find that they will not 
want forins, but substance. Arms and mu- 
nitions they may possess in abundance, but 
from whence wiil come the men to use 
them? Itis the height of folly for this peo- 
ple to think of a separation. It is believed 
they cannot live without an arm besides 
their own, to support them, a single mo- 
ment. And little James Hamilton s.ust be 
either mad or a fool to make such speeches 
as he does upon this subject. South Caro- 
lina control the Union! compel the middle 
states to yield te their wishes! despise Vir- 
ginia because she has dared recently to en- 
tertain the idea of abolishing slavery! and 
curse the Yankees, because what ? because 
they spin their cotton. What a Solomon 
litte James must be! 

But it is said they can form an alliance 
with England, and put themselves under 
English protection. But does England en- 
courage slavery ? What are her statesmen 
and philanthropists about at this present 
moment? Nothing less than the gradual 
abolition of slavery in her colonies. And 
we will venture to say, that the time is not 
far distant when this abomination will not 
be tolerated in a single British colony, 
There is no country more wide awake upon 
this subject than England. The subject is 
now before the British Parliament, and the 
recent tragedies in Jamaica will hurry its 
consideration. And itis to be hoped the 
venerable Wilberforce will see the object of 
his heart accomplished before he is ‘ gath- 
ered to his fathers.’ To a few such minds 
as his, does the present age owe much of 


tiug round the room, as theugh they were 
Grecian warriors; coats filled with gold 
lace, and huge epaulettes mounted upon 
their shoulders. In points of etiquette and 
politeness, I am inclined to think they could 
not be excelled. Several of the ladies play- 
ed on the piano, and sang with great taste 
and judgment. The middling and lower 
class of society have all the appearance of 
poverty. There is one thing, however, 
here, one is not troubled with beggars. The 
climate is eo luxuriant that all the tropical 
fruits grow,as it were, epontaneously. These 
fruits, with a small piece of bread, make up 
the meals of the poorer class, which, by the 
way, appear to be in great numbers, 

The country has a more charming aspect 
and interesting appearance than the city. 
We there see something to admire; large 
and highly cultivated coffe estates, frait and 
vegetable farms, which convince the behold- 
er that there is some industry in the coun- 
try. Tobacco is not raised here in quanti- 
ties as in Cuba, because the planters appear 
to have given all their attention to the cal- 
ture of coffee. Sugars, that might be rais 

ed here in great quantities, are in a mea- 
sure neglected. The export of that article 
is small, in comparison to what it might be. 
I was surprised to find that the fruits of our 
county were here in abundance—peaches, 
apples, &c., though not so fine as they are 
with us, 

I have not yet seen President Boyer, in 
consequence of his absence from the city, 
on a visit to some of the towns on the sea 
coast. He is said to be rather a popular 
President —with the army he is much so. 
Their form of Government has the appear- 
ance of being any thing but a republic. 
From the number of soldiers that are sta- 
tioned in all parts of the city, and in every 
section of the island, one would say it was 
purely military. It requires all the resour- 
ces of the island in their present state, to 
support the Jarge standirg army they now 
have ; 7000 tolerable good looking ‘troops 
are stationed in and near the city. They 
say that they can bring into the field 45,000 
regulars, well equipped, which is the num- 
ber of their standing army at this time, and 
about 60,000 militia, who are enrolled as 
sharp shooters, as they term it, something 
resembling our riflemen, though they arm 
themselves indiscriminately with guns of 
every description. Tothe army is attach- 
ed, as officers, all the young men of the 
higher and middling class of society, and 
their fathers and uncles, holding the stations 
of senators and representatives, who are 
elected for life as well as the President. 
Hence the power that rules is military. 
Many of the highet officers of the army are 
senators, and thus ... are kept under milita- 
ry rule. 

There is a very fnendly feeling existing 
among the people here, as well as the gov- 
ernment, towards the United States. Such 
a feeling, if a little cultivated on our part, 
would be of infinite service to our commerce 
and manufactures. If our domestic cottons 
were introduced here, as are the cottons of 
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ils greatness. 

It will be in vain for South Carolina to 
look to England for aid to prolong the evils 
of slavery. Perhaps Don Miguel might as- 
sist her—and it is more than probable he 


er; and no doubt he will make a fine mis- 
sionary to preach to their slaves. From 
him, no doubt, as Portugal has done, can 





Cf glories cast in more consummate mould, 
No longer vassals to the changeful hour ; 
That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 

Rich visions of imperishable spring : 


I bless Thee, O my God! 


Yes! the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but, wandering, pass mine ear, 
Seem heralds of th’ eternal melodies, 
The spirit-mvusic, unperturb’d and clear ; 
The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 
-~Let Ma too, joining those pure strains, adore ! 
I bless Thee, U my God! 
Now aid, sustain me still !—to thee I come, 
Make ‘hou my dwelling where thy children are! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 
And for thy Son, the bright and morning star, 
The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death, 
I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath! 
I bless Thee, Omy God! 





ISATAH xiii, 1—8. 
BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
Say. heav’nly Muse, what King, or mighty God, 
That moves sublime from Idumea’s road 1 
In Bozrah’s dyes, with martial glories joiu’d, 
His purple vesture waves upon the wind. 
Why, thus enrob’d, delights he to appear 
In the dread image of the Pow’r of war ? 


Compress’d in wrath,the swelling wine-press groan’d ; 


It bled, and pour’d the gushing purple round. 


‘ Mine was the act,’ th’ Almighty Saviour said, 
And shook the dazzling glories of his head ; 
‘ When all! forsook, I trod the press alone, 
And conquer’d by Omnipotence my own ; 
For man’s release sustain’d the pond’rous load, 
For man, the wrath of an immortal God: 
To execute th’ Eternal’s dread command, 
My-soul I sacrifie’d with willing hand ; 
Sinless I stood before th’ avenging frown, 
Atouing thus for vices not my own.’ 


His eye the ample field of battle round 
Survey’d, but no created suecors fownd; 
His own Oimnipotence sustain’d the fight ; 
His vengeance sunk the haughty foes in night : 
Beneath h’s feei the prostrate troops were spread, 
And round him lay the dying, and the dead. 


* . e * . 
Great God, what liglit’ning flashes from thine eyes! 


What pow’r withstands, if thou indignant rise ? 


Against thy Zion, though her foes may rage, 
And al] their cunning, all their strength engage, 
Yet she serenely on thy bosom lies, 

Sm.les at their arts, and all their force defies. 


the Carolinians teary the principles of good 
government! a government suited to slave- 
ry! 

But if it is a real fact, that the Carolinas 
and Georgia do wish for a separate Govern- 
ment, why notavowitatonce? Why keep 
back and conceal their real plan, and the 
cause of it? Why make the tariff a pre- 
tence to cover their designs? Why not 
say at once—* We do not care anything a- 
bout the tariff, but we wish for a separation, 
Onr interests, as we think, require it, It is 
in vain to conceal the fact, but our slave 
population requires a more rigid government 
than we can have, while belonging to the 
confederacy—or, in the words of our w- 
maculate champion, Dr. Cooper, we have 


and think we can co better without it than 
with it.’ 


for war in disguise. 





From the U. 8. Gazette. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM HAYTI. 
Port-au-Prince, March 22, 1832. 





serving their manners and customs 


men. Ispentanevening at the house o 


America. 
It is amusing to me to see these fair one 


rican naval officer. ‘This was an assemblag 





may want an asylum before he is much oijd- 


‘calculated the value of the Union to il 


Such an avowal would be frank 5 | icle gives the following account of a recent 
nay, honorable, in comparison with the un- 
derhanded course they are now pursuing. 
But at present, it seems litle James wishes 


As I have visited in some of the first fam- 
ilies here, I have had an opportunity of ob- 
Those 
whoin I have visited most certainly come up 
to all the politeness of accomplished French- 


one of the generals in the Haytian army. 
where we had an entertainment equal to 
any thing of the kind that I have seen in 


ofthe African race being led down the 
contra dance, or wheeled round the room in 
gatlant style in a waltz, by a dashing Ame- 


truly resembling a masqueiade, contrasting 
the fair ones rosy lips and ebony skin with 
their satin dresses and crimson ornaments, 
made it really amusing. Ard it was not 
less so in witnessing the gods of war strut- 


other nations, at a moderate duty, which I 
am told they are not, the consumption would 
/be very great. I observed that all the poor- 
er class are clad in cotton stripes and ging- 
hams. I am told that the population of the 
island is near a million, and that of the city 
of Port-au-Prince about 40,000. I can see 
no reason why it would not be right and 
proper to have some commercial arrange- 
ment with those people, who are really very 
friendly, which would be of service to both, 
and give a vast deal of employment to the 
shipping of the United States, and great 
|consumption to our manufactures and agri- 
eultural produce. The friendly disposition 
of the government and the peunle towards 
the U. States is tome a convincing proof 
that the consumption of the produce of our 
| country, as well as manufactures, would be 
| very great under some commercial arrange- 
| ment that would be favorable to each. It 
| is, therefore, to the advantage of all the 
| great interests of our country, manufactures, 
| 


ayriculture, and commerce, that some ar- 
rangement should be made, if it does not 
| already exist.’ 





| Sepvetion. ‘the Philadelphia Chron 
| 
case in that city. 
A female, who gave her name, Mary 
Cloz, was brought up this morning, by watch- 
man Vanbeck, who stated that he had ar- 
rested her last night near the theatre, for 
her disorderly conduct and blasphemous lJan- 
guage. She had just come out of the thea- 
tre, in company ;with a young man, with 
whom she was arm-in-arm—and, upon some 
unknown provocation, a quarrel ensued be- 
tween them, she being in liquor, which end- 
ed in her capture by the watch. 
When arrested, she was most splendidly 
attired, her dress, of the inost costly and 
f| fashionable order, literally hung with gold - 


the fingers of either hand thickly studded 


fine brown cloak. 
e | fore his honor this morning, she was fined 


name, 


the east, in company with an affectionate 
husband ! the connexions of both being of 
the first respectability, and he being obliged 
to travel to the south upon business, chose 
rather to enjoy the company of his beautiful 
and seemingly amiable and virtuous wife, 
on his journey, than leave her behind. Upon 
arriving in Philadelphia, she became fasci- 


young and favored wife of an affectionate 


en chains, and sparkling with jewels, and 


with rings of *pearls and precious stones.’ 
After arriving at the watch house, a disguise 
$| was brought her by the young man with 
whorn she first appeared, and a friend or two, 
The change consisted of a blue calash, and 
Afier the hearing be- 


and security required for her future good 
behaviour, at which her paramour gave his 


Upon inquiry it was ascertained that she 





nated with its appearance, and, though the 


and induigent husband, expressed a desire 
to remain in the city, until his return from 
Baltimore, the place of his destination. Un- 
used to thwart her wishes, he acquiesced, 
and securing a home for ber at. the place 
they lodged, a hotel of the first respectabil- 
ity, and trusting to her fidelity, took passage 
for Baltimore, and left her. Since when, 
her fair fame, once pure 
‘ And chaste as Dian’s visage,’ 
has changed to one of foul aud black dis- 
honor, and she is now on the high road to 
infamy and ruin. 
Her husband is daily expected to return, 
to join the beloved partner he lefi, so re- 
cently, in thé fullest confidence of her in- 
legrity and virtue, but a sad reality and dis- 
appointment await him. He can feelingly 
exclaiin with the poet, 

‘ Frailty, thy name is woman !’ 
She left tuis city for New-York to-day, 
to avoid a meeting with her injured partner. 





CHOLERA IN PARIS. 


Private Correspondence of le Journal du 
Hatre. ” 


Paris, April 4. Being desirous of giv- 
ing yo@ as correct and precise information 
as possible in relation to the chole.a, I have 
visited the Hospital Hotel Dieu this morn- 
ing, and passed some hours there. 

Frown 7 until 9 o’clock, I saw brought in 
more than twenty cholera patients, (I speak 
only of the apartment in which I was) the 
greater part had been attacked with the 
disease during the course of yesterday, and 
were in a very advanced stage of it when 
they reached the hospital; some even died 
while their names were entering on the 
Register. 

The singular belief which has gained 
ground among the poorer classes of people, 
that cholera in reality only exists in the 
proclamations of the police and in the inter- 
ested views of physicians, is attended among 
other deplorable circumstances, with that 
of preventing the unfortunate individual at- 
tacked, from applying for medical aid until 
the last moment, and the physician arrives 
but in time to see them expire. 

The progress of the disease becomes 
frightful. At the Hospital Hotel Dieu alone, 
there died in the twenty four hours which 
expired between 1 o'clock yesterday and 
this day at the same hour, 71 persons, of 
which 31 were alive at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, the 40 others died in the remain- 
ing five hours. I observed amongst them 
but one minor, it was a young girl 14 or 15 
years old. 

The most remarkable occurrence of the 
day, without contradiction, is that of 3 men 
who left the hospital at 11 o’clock to return 
to their homes; all three were attended by 
M. Mavendie. You know that the mode of 
treatment adopted by that physician consists 
principally in causing his patients to drink 
large quantities of punch and hot wine. 
The exasperated populace tore in pieces 
yesterday an unfortunate being who had 
been arrested on a charge of having thrown 
powder of arsenic in a wine tank. They 
believe there is poison in the water even 
when the orifice of the water casks has been 
closed by a large iron plate and padlock. 
To poison, they attribute the effects of a 
disease, which kills in a few hours those 
whom it attacks; which distorts the limbs, 
which gives a violet or bluish cast to the 
face, which produces but a slight effect on 
the functions of the brain, and renders the 
corpse not more offensive to the smell than 
that of any other human being who dies a 
violent death. 
Paris, 5th April. The official bulletin 
of cholera from the 3d at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon until mid-day of yesterday, the 
4th of April, states the number of deaths at 
107, of which 63 are men, and 44 women, 
and the whole number of new cases 329, of 
which 27 are soldiers of the garrison. 
The people of Paris, whose minds are 
preoccupied with ideas of poison, direct their 
attacks with as little moderation, as the 
cholera, Yesterday and to-day a bewilder- 
ed populace, frightened by the disclosures 
of the Prefect of Police,x—which denounced 
to the public a band of poisoners, assassina- 
ted in the street St. Dennis, at the market, 
at Vangenard and near the Hotel de Ville, 
five individuals suspected of having mixed 
poisonous substances with the wine of the 
tavern keepers; others only escaped from 
the exasperation of the people, through the 
protection of an armed force, which howev- 
er was not every where successful in saving 
the victiins of this stupid belief that it was 


tains. The call on the National Guard un- 


different places of assembling. 
, 


mest alone employed, to suppress the inter- 


does such injury to commerce. 








arrived in this ¢ity a few weeks since, from 





We have not been able to obtain this af. 


possible to poison water in wells and foun- 


der circumstances where the public tran- 
quillity is important to every citizen, did not 
bring out one tenth of that body to their 


The troops 
of the numerous garrisons of Paris were al- 


nal feverish agitation in the capital, which 








but the information which has been ,; 
us, leads us to believe that there are : 
cases of Cholera taken to the hospital on 
morning, the 5th, than the Preceding 4, 
The incredulity as to the existencs’ 
cholera, is not yet overcome. This 
stance is the cause that a number of 5 
are not carried to the hospitals, except a 
at the last extremity, and when a)| the 
forts of art are useless. 
The people are impressed with the 
that the cholera has never existed, an, ; 
will be very difficult to make them ren 
of their error. Some fresh occurtoy, 
have just come to our knowledze, Whie 
show to what extent the exasperation of t, 
populace is carried. This morning ap my 
vidual having been surprized in a cto 
stealing a five franc piece from the Pocky f 
ofa person standing near him, Crieg 
‘down him! poison!’ were immediayy, 
heard ; the unfortunate man was Knnehy 
down, a bull cog set upon him which tin 
his breast, and at last he was carrie; fn 
the place de Greve, where the affair j, 
pened, to the bridge of Arcole, and iho), 
into the river. 
At the barrier of Sevres, an individu 
was seized by the crowd, suspected of j,, 
ing thrown poison into the tanks of g yi, 
merchant; he was knocked down, hig |, 
tied with a cord and dragged to the neigh, 
boring guard house. 
This morning collections of people » 
forming in the place De Greve, Porey 
Antoine, place du Chatelet, and along 4, 
quays. Some individuals are seen sng) 
with clubs, who say, ‘ We will go throvg, 
all Paris to search for poisoners.’ How, 
er, the popular fury does not seem to ma, 
ace public order, because all reasoni 
people use the utmost exertion to enliyhg 
those who have allowed thernselves o \ 
thus led away. 
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TWENTY GOOD REASONS FOR Api. 
DONING TUE USE OF TOBACOO, 

1. The loss of time which it occasions 
2. The habit is a sore inconvenience, 
3. It is to many persons very offensi. 
4, The practice is a very filthy one. 
5. It is moreover injurious to health, 
6. It interrupts the course of busines, 
7. It thus causes inefficiency of char 

ter. 

8. It betrays great irresolution. 

9. It shows the ascendancy of appetil 

over reason, 

10. It is really a species of intemperm 

11. It is disgusting to most families. 

12. It is rapidly becoming disreputable 

13. It is incompatible with cleanliness, 

14, It is more or less expensive. 

15. It occasions great uneasiness, 

not indulged. 

16. It is a habit whose claims daily bees 

more ungovernable. 

17. No good reason exists for persiiy 

in it. 

18. There are many comforts in ty 

nence. 

19. My own conscience and reasons 

fully convinced. 

20. Therefore, to persist is a great 

erying sin. 

Twenty more might be added, but tie 

are enough. ‘TEMPERANCE 





‘Scuoot. Whereas there are many pet 
and guardians who prefer having their infants 
ened into good behaviour, and a knowledge oli 
A BC, and are ofien at a loas how to put the ™ 
into excution, Mrs Tabitha ‘Tantrabo bus beg! 
to inform them that she has taken Scareim fey 
and will open it ina few days asa nunnery ™ 
preparatory seminary, and will receive childrest 
either sex from their weaning till five years of 
and by methods peculiarly her own, undertake 
progressive reform, to frighten her littie charg* 
the best possible order. She begins her # 
course by the mildness of sweeps with 5005 
and ragged old men with deep pockets Wi 
these fail, she has a choice assortinent of dark 
ets, furnished with bougaboos and raw head ® 
bloody bones of the most terrific kind, who a) 
ways ready to eat up naughty little children 
has machinery for chopping them up, and m 
sausages of the pieces. Her assistants are al! 
the country, and well versed in stories of ghos 
hobgoblins. She takes the greatest pains, 7 
make them afraid of thunder and lightning, °°) 
she is able to ensure that the little darlings "> 
ted to her care shall when the time comes) 
them to a boarding school not dare to 2° re : 
after sunset, or, to bed without being wale?" 9 
see x cloud in the sky without a panic. F°™ 
apply at the institution. 
*N B. Children taken by the day, and {rght®s 
out of their wits, or into fils, on reasonable 
























PROGRESS OF HUMANITY. 
The foliowing paragraph from a Londor ae 
tion shows that the philanthropists of the ol 
are yet in advance of those of the new, # 
its a most commendable attention to the ¢ 
humanity. 


Rats and mice must be destroyed, b'!# 
mode receive merciful attention. Powd fe 
bane, (nux vomicw,) one partmixed will 
meal, flour, or any thing they are fon of, 8 
cifically upon them, and upon all animals ¥ 
born. blind, and kills without pain. I ete 
opportunity of seeing a mouse which had will 
oned with this mixture, with the food 1” nal 
and in the act of eating it when it died oat 
the effect. For cats and dogs the nux *° 
sufficient dose, answers very well ; but te” 
to the prussic acid. Cockroaches and pa 
kitchens, are also destroyed by this yore ” 
nux vomica. Arsenic produces the ast 
agonies, which lasts for several hour a : 
takes place ; these can only be imagined ’, 
sing its effects upon the wretched — ‘ 
son, ite use should be strictly prohibitee the ° 
family. Next to the tortures of arsenic aie 
diabolical invention and practice of set 
—holding a poor animal with the bone °” 
shattered and the muscles lacerated, ane 
nerves and tendons firmly clenched by thr 
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ternoon an exact bulletin of the Cholera, 


gin, during the hours o night, while the 1 
reposing in quiet sleep.—[ Voice of H 


